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The National Chamber of Commerce 
and the Electric Railway 


HE electric railways have always held that their 

business is so closely allied to the general prosperity 
of the community they serve that an injury to one is 
an injury to the other. Hence, if they can secure a 
sympathetic hearing from the business men of their 
community so that they can state their case fully and 
clearly, they are sure of a fair deal. 

This position, which is undoubtedly correct, is the 
reason for the interest which the electric railway indus- 
try should take in the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States held at Cleveland this 
week. It also explains why the American Electric 
Railway Association was represented officially at that 
meeting by some fifteen delegates even though there 
was no question directly relating to electric railways on 
the program this year. ; 

In the national chamber and in its constituent 
bodies, the local chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade, the business interests throughout the county have 
an agency of growing importance for constructive 
action, and it is a healthy sign that business men are 
taking this broader interest. It means more business 
and less politics in our national and state governments, 
more intelligence and less waste in our laws. 

Probably no kind of industry in the community has 
‘more to gain from the entry of a larger number of 
business men into governmental affairs than the utility 
industry. The utilities have profited greatly, as has the 
public also, from commission rule. But the commis- 
sions need public support for their decisions, and this 
the business men in the community can give when they 
know the facts. 

The electric railway industry benefited greatly from 
the study which the National Chamber of Commerce 
gave to the electric railway situation two years ago, as 
represented by its referendum No. 33. The vote on 
this occasion showed clearly that the business men in 
the country believe the electric railway is a prosperity 
builder, that the regulation of it should be promptly 
‘responsive to changing conditions, that it should not be 
‘subject to unfair competition, that it should be relieved 
of all burdens unrelated to service, and that the service 
‘should be given by a private company rather than a 
‘municipality. 

_ The reports made by the committees on transporta- 
tion of the national chamber last year were also of 
, to the electric railway industry, as they empha- 
ized the importance of co-ordinating all means of 
transport and the need for simplifying the taxes of the 
‘ and electric carriers. The fact that the general 
eye in both of these matters are but dimly under- 
by the public shows how much the national 
ber has done and can do by further study along 
lines. 
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'The best way in which the individual railway man 


can help in this movement is by taking an active part 


in the work of his own chamber, helping its members 
to understand the railway’s problems and encouraging 
them to support further study on these problems by the 
national chamber. 

An outstanding address at the Cleveland meeting was 
that by Herbert Hoover in which he stated his belief 
that the vast tide of governmental regulation of com- 
merce and industry can be stopped by the systematic 
and voluntary action of industry itself through the 
agency of trade associations. 


Pittsburgh’s Way of Handling 
a Wage Proposal 


PROPERTY convalescing from a receivership is 

prima facie not strong enough to stand the shock 
of a sudden and large increase in operating expenses. 
This is the case with the Pittsburgh Railways, which is 
confronted by demands for increases in wages and 
amelioration in other conditions that would wipe out an 
estimated balance based upon a continuance of last 
year’s good industrial conditions. It is interesting to 
note the manner in which the management is facing the - 
situation. 

Ordinarily a request for more wages is pitched to 
considerably higher figures than the men really expect 
to get, and the usual result is a compromise to some 
schedule that was really expected. In such negotiations 
the spirit of bargaining was as much to be looked 
for as in an Oriental bazaar. So it was a decided shock 
to the representatives of the men when the management 
frankly told them that while working conditions were 
subject to negotiation, any increase in the rate per 
hour was out of the question. No compromise could 
be offered. 

When the leaders realized that the management said 
what it meant and meant what it said, they sought 
refuge in a strike vote. Nothing is easier. The men 
voted ‘Strike’ whether they wanted one or not, in the 
apparent hope that the management would crumble 
before the fateful midnight hour of May 1. On the 
night of May 1, however, the leaders suddenly appre- 
ciated that they had started something not easy to 
finish. There was a hurry call for the intercession of 
Mayor Magee and a statement to the public that ample 
warning would be given should the men be ordered 
to quit. 

This moral victory for the railway was obtained by 
going to the public through newspaper and mail pub- 
licity with more facts and figures than has usually 
been the case in wage discussions. The management 
made no threats whatsoever about replacing men who 
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might go out. On the contrary, it gave the employees 
full credit for loyal service, but regretted that its 
income did not permit an increase in wages out of hand. 
The following plain facts plainly reiterated were too 
strong to be overcome: 

First, all Pittsburgh knows that the railway has just 
come out of receivership and that receivers are not 
associated with prosperous concerns. 

Second, almost every one appreciates that the fares 
are already beyond the elastic limit. The public is 
eagerly seeking a reduction in fares, as proved by the 
substantial increase in the sales of the liberalized 
(Sundays only) 10-cent crosstown transfer. 

Third, the public now realizes that the average Pitts- 
burgh platform man earns more per annum than the 
Pittsburgh laborer, semi-skilled workman, store clerk 
or office employee. 

Fourth, President Thompson’s discussions of post- 
receivership plans for improved service and equipment 
gave the public so good an idea of the company’s 
intentions and resources that there is a strong feeling 
against anything that would delay these betterments. 

Fifth, the publication of the company’s budget for 
1924 explained how little margin there was to meet 
payment of deferred debts and interest on new money. 

Sixth, the daily advertisements and articles in the 
newspapers were supplemented by thousands of letters 
to business men to give them a more personal apprecia- 
tion of their interest in the wage argument. 

Seventh, the management’s policy of acquainting 
scores of other electric railway men with the facts, 
through copies of its publicity, to the end that its 
willingness to give all the facts in its possession would 
be reciprocated by any counsel that seemed to fit the 
case, was helpful. 

As this issue goes to press, it is impossible to say 
what the outcome of Mayor Magee’s emergency investi- 
gation will be, but if newspaper accounts and letters 
to the company are satisfactory criteria, it is clear that 
the management’s stand has won the public confidence 
to an unusual degree. Wages in Pittsburgh are not 
out of line and there is no occasion now for an increase. 


New York’s Latest Transit 
Plan Involves Many Complications 


NEW transit plan for Greater New York, tenta- 

tively proposed by Daniel L. Turner and reviewed 
briefly elsewhere in this issue, is a suggestion primarily 
for relieving Grand Central and Pennsylvania stations 
in Manhattan and the Hudson River of the burden of 
handling commuter traffic, which now amounts to 20 
per cent of all the steam railroad passenger traffic 
of the country. That something of the sort must be 
done soon is apparent, as the capacities of the two sta- 
tions and the railroad ferries have practically been 
reached. As to the physical plan proposed in this 
instance there is much to be said. It might form a 
satisfactory solution ‘of the situation, but no attempt 
is made at this time to show that it is the best solution. 
It is put out mostly to start discussion, its likelihood 
of execution as it stands being limited for three main 
reasons. 

In the first place, three states and so many local 
communities (100 or more) are involved that it would 
be virtually impossible to bring about an agreement on 
a plan which tends to subordinate the wishes of the 
suburbanites to the needs of Manhattan Borough. Nor 
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would these interests consent to the assessment upon 
them of a portion of the cost. Secondly, the railroads 
would not be reticent about declining to contribute 
to the cost of subway construction in the city—if they © 
could be brought into agreement on the physical plan. — 
Thirdly, the project is handicapped by the proposal to © 
cut two new north and south vehicle arteries through 
Manhattan as a preliminary to subway construction. 


Common Sense May Be Better than Law 
in Settlement of Claims 


OW it was possible to reduce the amount of claims 

settlements against a street railway company to 
the almost incredibly low figure of one-tenth of 1 
per cent of the gross revenue was told by W. T. Bie, one 
of the speakers at the recent Milwaukee meeting of the 
Wisconsin Public Utilities Association. 'The theme of 
the story, which is published in this issue, is that he 
made the claimants feel that the company was not merely 
a corporation, but a group of men of the same sort as 
those who had been ares This is a worth-while ac- i 
complishment. ie D 

Far too often the Setut dopartreciieee legal depart- 
ment, as it more correctly is called in the cases in mind— 
uses the time of many employees in preparing legal. 
proof that the claimant is in the wrong, so that if the 
case is taken into court, an unbreakable chain of evi- 
dence can be built up that will exonerate the company. 
When this is the attitude, the legal department is likely 
to work in an impersonal, cold-blooded way. 

Of course there are essential differences of method, 
depending on the size of the community and the charac- 
ter of the inhabitants. Green Bay, for instance, 
where the results mentioned were obtained, is small. 
and the population is largely American born. In a very ' 
large city, with a mixed population, there may be more - 
value in the legalistic method of handling claims. In 
fact, in a few cities of this class good results have been | 
reported by establishing the reputation in the courts 
that the company will not submit to extortion. 

But in general, especially in the smaller centers, the 
companies that have tried the legalistic method over a 
period of years have found that it begets distrust on the 
part of claimants. As a result the first reaction of the © 
injured man is to hire the best lawyer he can afford in 
order to combat the known high-class talent of the © 
company. Minor injuries and damages that might be 
settled out of court for a few dollars become the subject — 
of expensive litigation, and the amount paid out by 
the company in the award is likely to be far greater than — 
it might be otherwise, to say nothing of the lawyers’ | 
fees and court costs. 

Why should the settlement of damage claims in the 
average city be put in the hands of lawyers, anyway? — 
It is a straight man-to-man proposition to determine the 
facts and to compensate the claimant fairly in case the 
company is at fault. Or if the company is clearly not 
liable, the plain facts will tend to show that without need _ 
for a lawyer. 

The field for the legal profession comes in case the 
claimant is unreasonable in his demands. Even then, — 
Mr. Bie shows that on his road better results can be 


obtained with a jury by keeping the lawyer in the back- 


ground and leaving the argument of the ‘case to the 
motorman or some other representative of the company ~ 
directly concerned in the accident than by having the 
legal talent of the company arrayed against the claim- 
ant’s attorney. 
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Issues in Massachusetts Wage Arbitration 


Springfield, Worcester and Associated Companies Present Significant Evidence that Many Cost-of-Living 
Theories Are Fallacious—Reduced Spread of Working Hours and Changes in Conditions 
Held to Be Camouflaged Methods of Securing Higher Wages for Platform Men 


pending arbitration of the Worcester Consolidated 

Street Railway, the Springfield Street Railway, 
and allied lines under the same management* in the 
Milford-Attleboro district of Massachusetts. These 
issues have been raised by the employees’ requests rela- 
tive to hours of labor, compensation and working condi- 
tions, as presented to a board composed of Lewis C. 
Parker, Westfield, chairman; James H. Vahey, Boston, 
for local divisions of the Amalgamated Association, and 
Bentley W. Warren, Boston, counsel for the railways. 
The number of employees concerned is 2,217; a long 
series of hearings at which 233 exhibits were presented 
has been concluded, and a finding is expected in the near 
future. 

Acute interest in the proceedings has been manifested 
in traction circles on account of the demand ‘of the union 
that the 11-hour spread specified by State law be rigor- 
ously adhered to and that the basic day for blue uniform 
men be made 8 hours instead of the 9 permitted 
by statute. The men also demanded a 5-minute allow- 
ance for turning one-man cars at the ends of lines, pro- 
vision of change carriers on one-man cars, increased 
allowances for evening express car service, extra assist- 
ance in handling United States mail bags, and the classi- 
fication of freight handlers on platforms as messengers. 
They also asked that all car movements in shops and 
yards be made by the transportation forces. In all there 
were between. 20 and 30 such items. Most of these 
demands, when analyzed, prove to be unreasonable, and 
are mere pretexts for more pay. They have not, there- 
fore, been considered in the present article. 


P vensine ita wage issues are involved in the 


MASSACHUSETTS “9 IN 11” LAW UNIQUE 
Involved in the question of the number of hours which 


blue uniform men shall work ordinarily, whether approx-. 


imately 8 hours with an excess not exceeding 30 
minutes in the case of 30 per cent of the scheduled runs, 
or 9 hours strictly limited and without any such 
excess, is the matter of spread or outside limit of such a 
day’s work. Even more important than the number of 
hours of work to be fixed by the board is the number of 
hours to be included in this spread. The Massachusetts 
law (Chapter 833, Acts of 1913) is unique in that it 
fixes nine hours of work in a total of eleven as the maxi- 
mum that may be demanded by operating street railway 
companies, although it authorizes longer hours and 
increased spread if the men consent. The spread per- 
mitted on every Massachusetts electric road, except 
possibly the Boston & Worcester interurban, is 14 hours 
or more. 

If the employees’ request for 8 hours is refused by the 
board the men state that they desire the enforcement of 
the 9-in-11 hours statute. The companies maintain that 
limitation of the spread to 11 hours, particularly for 
extra men, should call for an hourly rate of pay substan- 
tially less than might otherwise seem reasonable to the 


ae : 
_,*Milford, Attleboro & Woonsocket Street Railway, Interstate 
aan Street Railway and Attleboro Branch Railroad, 
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arbitrators, and substantially less than that prevailing 
on other properties where a greater spread of hours is 
permitted. 

At present the allied companies in the controversy 
guarantee every spare man a minimum of 7 hours pay. 
This is tied up with a 9-hour day and a 12-hour spread 
within which the 7 hours work may be laid out or re- 
quired. Under the present agreement, by paying a cer- 
tain bonus, the extra man may be called upon to serve 
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Daily Wages of Springfield Trolleymen Compared with Cost of 
Living as Determined by Massachusetts Commission, 
1912-1924 (1914 Taken as Base) 


the company in the thirteenth, fourteenth or even fur- 
ther number of hours. The employees have requested 
that this guaranteed minimum for spare men shall be 
made 8 hours, with an 11-hour spread. The companies 
declare that they would hardly have agreed to so large a 
guaranteed minimum as 7 hours if the spread were to 
be limited to 12. 


WAGE INCREASES FORCED UP FARES 


From the summer of 1914 to the end of 1921, the rate 
of wages paid by all the companies involved in this arbi- 
tration had been increased about 140 per cent, from 284 
cents per hour to 68 cents per hour for blue uniform 
men, or, in Springfield, from $2.85 per day to $6.12 per 
day. The maximum increase in fare in Worcester and 
Springfield was of the order of 100 per cent. The rise 
in wages began in 1915, the first fare increases in 
Springfield and Worcester being deferred until 1918. 
As a consequence, all the companies fell seriously be- 
hind in revenue. The Worcester company, which for 
25 years prior to the war had paid at least 5 per cent 
annual dividends, did not pay a single dollar in divi- 
dends during 1918-1921 upon its approximately $7,000,- 
000 of capital stock, fully paid in under the drastic anti- 
stock-watering laws of Massachusetts. The Springfield 
company, which had paid at least 6 per cent annually 
during the same pre-war period, paid between 1917 and 
1921 an aggregate of only 5 per cent upon its $4,654,700 
paid-in capital stock. Measured by the lowest rates 
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TABLE I—BUDGET FOR AVERAGE FAMILY 


(Two adults and 1.4 dependent children) 
Made up from minimum. budget details prepetey: by Visiting Housekeepers’ 
Association of Detroit, Sept. 1, 1923. 
Per Month Per Month 


Food 


Man De biva he wa» Yace os a aster $14.70 

Woman oreo ee 11.40 

Boy 11-14 biel sg hg er eae Orel eee : 11.40 

4/10 Girl 9-11...... EE Me teeter" 6 3.36 

Add ee See yee boca: Uebel dha asi eae Re 1.47 $42.33 

Light oacdoasttt aineuaelene hr gdh ea eae 3.69 
Fuel 

Cooking .....-4.c. 50+ los cite es sore 0s 2.63 

Heating... v5.0 0)00 9s a\celogs it oh tog ee 8.13 10.76 
Clothin 

Man Pe bet ia ers, aes Cae 9:33 

Woman oars es ot vas gate yee eS 7.18 

Boy 12-14 a PS SPI i205 6.02 

4/10 Girl 10-12........ Perea cir eas 2.64 

Deduct 7 percent.........- aia sual be ROU 1.76 23.41 
Rent 

5 rooms, unheated... -..% ya hate te ee eset see 45.00 
Household Fur nishings and Sundries 

Family of four EEE aoe gins es vias tos da a ten 8.10 

Family of three. ! 2.2525 ss cae e tee ee eens Be Wate To 

Pro-rate for family:of 3. 40 Wace ein eee 7.54 
Extras 

Family of Four Edy atest ete sin Glee. Me, & DOMES Rn eee 6.34 

Family of three gaa fe 305) ea eR ee te Pe oat, 5.67 

Pro-rate for family of'3. 4) ke eee 5.94 
Total per month... ¢ <0). .acje.sr +1ricth eit pe eee eae $138.67 

$1,664.04 


“Fotal per Years. ..-r-ecc-cuejetevdie = olny els oie ain ees ee 


paid before the war the Worcester company was in 
arrears in dividends at the end of 1921 to the extent of 
$1,400,000 and the Springfield company, $1,163,675. The 
smaller companies failed to earn their fixed charges 
during much of the war period. 

In February, 1922, an arbitration board headed by 
James J. Storrow of Boston, made a reduction of 10 
cents or 14.7 per cent in blue uniform wages, establish- 
ing a rate of 58 cents per hour. The employees were 
then receiving 68 cents, an increase of 140 per cent over 
the pre-war rate. The cost of living had dropped from 
the peak at the time when the 68-cent rate had been 
agreed upon (203, based on the index figure of 100 for 
1914) to 155 about March 1, 1922. The company had 
asked for an hourly rate of 50 cents. By voluntary 
agreement the 58-cent rate was continued for a second 
year, or until March 1, 1924. 

During the two years 1922-1923 the Worcester com- 
pany paid the current annual dividend upon its pre- 
ferred stock of $5 per share and also paid two years of 
the four years accrued and unpaid dividends. On Jan. 
1, 1924, it had paid nothing on its common stock for six 
years, and owed its stockholders a total of $1,647,360 in 
dividends. The Springfield company owed its stock- 
holders in dividends $1,256,769 on this date. 


LENGTH OF THE WORKING DAY ARBITRATED 


The employees ignore the fact that only two years ago 
they submitted to arbitration the question of what con- 
stituted a reasonable and proper spread, and that the 
board in that case decided on 14 hours; or that practi- 
cally every company in the state and its men have 
agreed upon a 14-hour spread. Not a representative of 
the employees was able to name a single electric railway 
in the United States, except the Boston & Worcester, 
which is attempting to conduct the street railway busi- 
ness under the limitations of an 11-hour spread. 

The companies state that it is immaterial to them and 
to the public whether the workday base is 9 hours or 8, 
provided, first, that a reasonable latitude of say 30 
minutes is allowed beyond the fixed number of hours to 
meet special requirements on particular lines, and sec- 
ond, that the hourly rate of pay remains the same 
whichever length of day may be fixed. To give 9 hours’ 
pay for 8 hours’ work would be an entirely different 
matter, and would cost the public at Worcester and 


Springfield $267,498 per year on a 58-cent basis, with no 
additional service rendered. 

If the employees insist that the board shall be bound 
by the 11-hour statutory limitation, existing wages paid 
by other companies cease to be a prima facie standard 
for wage rates involved in this arbitration. Then it is” 
necessary to determine the added cost to these com- 
panies in Massachusetts of the 11-hour spread. This is 
indicated in the following table, the figures for which 
were supplied by Prof. A. S. Richey of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, expert witness for the companies: 


Added costs per man-hour, cents Springfield Worcester 
9-in-11 hour day, with 7-hour guarantee................. 4.656 5. Jan 
8-in-11 hour day, with 8-hour guarantee................. 7.018 9.644 

Rate equivalent to 58-cent rate without spread limited, cents per hour 
9-in-1 1 hour day, with 7-hour guarantee................. 53.535 52.279 
8-in-!] hour day, with 8-hour guarantee................. 50.982 ~ 48.356 


The companies maintained that if the spread is re-- 
duced to 11 hours, the 7-hour guarantee should also be 
substantially reduced. If an 8-hour day is required, for) 
instance, the guarantee should be nearer 6 hours. 


How SHOULD A LIVING WAGE BE DETERMINED? 


Although it was criticised by some employees, the 
companies maintain that the standard of living which 
Mr. Storrow aimed at in the 1922 award was attained. 
This is indicated in the chart reproduced herewith, 
which is one of the many exhibits introduced in the 
case. The employees have now lived two years under 
the wage conditions fixed by him, the second of which 
was by virtue of a voluntary extension of the award. 
Many of them own and operate automobiles. Every 
employee appearing as a witness on the subject of living 
cost occupied a house or apartment with not less than” 
five rooms and bath. Whether a bathroom is a necessity 
in these days depends on one’s point of view, the com- 
panies maintain. 

As to the actual earnings of the men, the following 
figures were submitted by the company: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL AMOUNTS PAID BLUE UNIFORM MEN 
Springfield Worcester 


All conductors) 2. Gey, arco ac ee Ce $1,784 $1,856 


Spare conductors only 1,729 1,871 
Allmotormen. eo Sea Daa SSD 1,933 
Spare motormen only. witha widetin ammicetie clasts cee Aas ieee 1,836 1,999 


The average on the two roads is far in excess of the 
$1,750 which W. Jett Lauck, in the Federal Electric Rail- 
ways Commission inquiry, declared “would be incapable 
of application at the present time owing to the fact that 
the board would not wish suddenly to inject a monkey — 
wrench into the industrial wheels of the country.” 

In the Middlesex & Boston Street Railway arbitration — 
in January, 1924, Chairman C. H. Donahue awarded the 
men 55 cents per hour after finding a $1,500 annual 
wage one which would limit the average employee too 
closely to the minimum standard of living. This rate is 
3 cents below what the Springfield and Worcester men — 
have been receiving under the Storrow award. : 

Most. professional and employee budgets, the company ~ 
maintains, are of little real aid in establishing a just 
wage rate. They all involve one inherent fallacy in an 
arbitrary assumption that any wage for a man should 
support himself, his wife and three dependent children 
under 14 years of age. This assumption is contrary to ‘ 
all known data. The United States census gives the — 
average family in this country as a man, his wife and ~ 


ca) 
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1.4 such dependent children, andthe wage should.be 
fixed for such average family. A count taken at one of 
the hearings in this case of employees who happened to 
be present showed that the 35 married men averaged 
only 1.7 children. Including the 8 unmarried men 
brought the average number of children per man for the 
43 in the count down to 1.37. Professor Richey showed 
that the present wages of blue uniform men at Spring- 
field and Worcester were sufficient to meet, for an actual 
family of man, wife and 1.4 children, the requirements 
of each of the several budgets exhibited, except that of 
the Boston Elevated Railway, which was inflated by the 
living cost in a large city. The budget for Detroit con- 
ditions is included herewith as Table I. 

Before 1921 the increased cost of living was a favorite 
and inevitable subject for testimony on behalf of em- 
ployees. Since this cost began to fall it has occupied, in 
the company’s words, “a position of much less honor 
among the employees in their preparation of arbitration 
cases.” However, it continues the most important ele- 
ment in connection with changes in wage rates. Varia- 
tions in the index figure follow, the dates taken being 
those in connection with the present wage case: 


VARIATIONS IN COST OF LIVING INDEX, 1913-1924 


eT So SSS i ae 
oa MENUISM WALG) 2... 2 oo de ces fee cb at eee ne 
a 4 1923 (Storrow award extended voluntarily). . Ratt eed ea 
=) 


Hence the most that these employees can claim logi- _ 


cally is an increase of wages of 1.65 per cent, or slightly 
under 1 cent per hour compared with the beginning of 
1923, or 1.6 cents above that fixed in the 1922 award. 
In both cases the company had the privilege of calling 
upon the spare men for work during a spread of 14 
hours and longer if needed. The only difference was 
that under the 1923 arrangement they became entitled 
to their 7-hour guarantee after only 12 hours. 

The company maintains that if this wage rate is giv- 
ing them so much income that they insist on conditions 
affording them greater leisure and more idle time, it is 
evident that the men do not need and Should not receive 
so high a wage rate for this diminished labor equiva- 
lent. Thus the men, by their insistence upon the 
statutory limitation, make it impossible for the board 
to consider the wage question from any standpoint of 
comparison used in the past between these parties or 
considered in other arbitrations. 


COMPARISON WITH WAGES PAID-ON OTHER ROADS 


Much testimony was introduced by the employees as 
to the wages actually paid various classes of public em- 
ployees and as to the hoped-for increases in the wages 
of some of these, notably the letter carriers.. There is 
one vital distinction which makes any comparison of pay 
useless as a guide for an arbitration board. The em- 
ployees of the Boston Elevated Railway, for instance, are 
paid from public treasuries kept full by the taxpayers. 
The managements of privately owned street railways 
have no such recourse to the purses of the public, and 
the street railway patron can refuse to use the facilities 
furnished if fares are raised too much. 

An exhibit in this case covering 314 electric railways 
of major importance in this country shows that only 
35 companies paid over 58 cents per hour, the going 
rate in Worcester and Springfield. Of the ‘remaining 
279, five paid 58 cents and all the other 274 paid under 
08 cents. .So far as could be ascertained only 15 compa- 


s 


nies: besides those involved in the proceedings paid ‘a 
differential of over 5 cents per hour for one-man car 
operation. Of these 15, one paid 6 cents, one 6% cents, 
seven paid 7 cents, one paid 7.3 cents, two paid 8 cents, 
one paid 8.6 cents and two paid 10 cents. Among 85 
street railways, each operating over 100 miles of track, 
the average hourly rate, according to the American 
Electric Railway Association, was 54.93 cents. The 
weighted average wage of 16 companies operating in 
cities of over 200,000 and under 500,000 population is 
54.75 cents per hour, and there is no limitation of the 
spread. Twenty-three companies, operating in cities 
between 100,000 and 200,000 population (about the size 
of Worcester and Springfield), have a weighted average 
wage of 52.8 cents per hour. In general the wage rate 
drops in proportion to the size of the city involved. 

In six out of 13 arbitrations in the United States 
during 1923 the rate awarded was higher than 58 cents 
per hour. These cases were: 


WAGES AWARDED IN SIX ARBITRATIONS 


Pate, 
Population Cents 
Rebemotang 2. cate uiclirs » otets vie ae Gres ee eee 796,000 60 


Chicago Surface Lines. UC) casa y She tahoe are aU eg asta ee Sa 
ago Tievated ws aja. S ve.Giet oases Sania TO ee cero eeoRe aee 
Detroit. 
EOIN es wince ni contra 
Seranton, Pa... 


In the cases of one Chicago company and Cleveland, 
the municipality has a direct financial interest in the 
property. The Detroit company is actually owned and 
operated by the city and the Boston Elevated is publicly 
operated. The Chicago Elevated is not a street railway. 

The weighted average rate of all the operating com- . 
panies in New England, including several which have 
been forced out of business by high wages, is 614 cents 
per hour. Omitting the companies involved in this case 
and also the state-controlled Boston Elevated, this 
weighted average becomes 57.79 cents per hour. The ~ 
simple average hourly rate for all the companies is only 
54.39 cents. Only five companies in New England are 
paying a one-man car operator a differential of over 
5 cents per hour. 

Recent arbitration boards have recognized the futility 
as well as the injustice of ignoring the financial condition 
of a street railway in wage problems. The companies 
point out that their “slow return to partial prosperity” 
may be fatally ended by the award of an over- 
generous wage or by failure to reduce the existing rate, 
if the unreasonable attitude of the employees continues 
with respect to the spread of hours. The wages of the 
men should be fixed in the smaller associated companies 
at figures. which the board believes will permit of pos- 
sible continuance of operation. 


Anti-Freezer Works Well 


N CONNECTION with a report of the convention 

of the Wisconsin Public Utilities Association, pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL for April 26, an account was 
given of the discussion by A. B. Wood, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, on the problem of freeze ups in air 
brake lines. Mr. Wood described the construction and 
operation of an anti-freezing device which the JOURNAL 
erroneously assumed was of one type of manufacture, 
while Mr. Wood actually was describing the ‘Anti- 
Freezer,” which is handled by another company. It 
was reported by several railway men at the Wisconsin 
meeting to have eliminated difficulty from freeze ups. 
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The Railways’ Competition 
and What It Pays’ 


Motor Vehicle Production and Registration Show 
Heavy Gains—Taxes in 1923 Claimed to 
Amount to Nearly Half a Billion 


IGURES compiled by the National Automobile 

Chamber of Commerce, some of which are repro- 
duced in the tables herewith, show that with a total 
production of 4,086,997 motor vehicles in 1923, the in- 
dustry had its greatest year and the number of com- 
petitors of the railways increased 53 per cent over 
the number in 1922. The wholesale value of the auto- 


TABLE I—MOTOR VEHICLE TAXES COLLECTED IN 1923 


FEDERAL 
1. Passenger Cars. thn asses ou lin net ee a a $106,280,234.24 
2 Gomanerdisl vehicles. . bcc lel re lela bss pe Coe 10,908,777. 31 
3. Parts, tires and accessories. ..... 2.25 aces so oneal 38,610,844. 42 
$155,799,855.97 
4. Vehicles forhire. i... <2 0 ec wires eel ee 1,907,399.55 
$157,707,255.52 
STATE 


1 Registration fees, including drivers’ licenses...........- $188,947,862.97 
2.. Gasolime taxes. . 25: .v b vike eek wes hres se nye te eee ee ee 36,813,939. 61 
3. Personal property taxes! <c.2.....0.+.00 eee Peles enn 75,000,000.00 
$300,761,802.58 

MUNICIPAL 


Municipal taxes on motor vehicles.....-.....-..+-+++s---- $ 
Total motor vehicle taxes. ... 4 


mobiles sold is placed at $1,693,808,282; of the trucks, 
$311,144,434, and of parts sold by motor vehicle fac- 
tories, $247,448,541, making a total of $2,252,396,257. 
This is the revenue derived from a capital invested in 
the motor vehicle manufacturing business of $1,571,- 
722,411, which indicates a capital turnover of about 
150 per cent. Total sales, as above, amount to $2,804,- 
952,716 if the wholesale value of tires and all replace- 
ment parts is added in. 

Apparently to answer a common comment that the 
huge investment of money in automobiles by the gen- 
eral public is taking money away from reservations for 
the rainy day, the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce presents curves showing the upward trend 
of savings in comparison with the growth of motor 
transportation, the curves showing the same general 
trend. The statement is made that investment by the 
public in motor vehicles has been accompanied during 
the past ten years by continual upward trend in various 
forms of savings. Assets of building and loan asso- 
ciations have tripled, life insurance in force is more 
than two and a half times as great, savings bank 
deposits are nearly double, and total individual bank 


deposits are. at present more than twice what they 
were in 1913. 
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Another interesting part of the figures compiled by 
the Automobile Chamber is the amount of money col- 
lected during 1923 in motor vehicle taxes. This is 
claimed to amount to a grand total of $471,548,000, 
exclusive of property taxes on garages or local taxes 
levied on the retail business of selling automobiles. 
The federal and state figures are compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, the municipal 
figures by the Automobile Chamber itself from reports 
made by city treasurers. The figures are given in 
Table I. 

A few rather interesting deductions can be ‘inal 
from the chamber’s figures. If an average value of 
$500 is placed on the 15,092,177 cars registered in 
1923, there is represented a total property value of 
about seven and one-half billion dollars. The invest- 
ment in the electric railway industry is six ‘pillion. The 
total taxes collected of $471,548,000 then represents an 
assessment of about 64 per cent on this value of motor 
vehicles. 

In the ten years shown in the table, a total of 
18,654,700 motor vehicles have been manufactured. 
As the total registration in 1923 was 15,092,177, this 
indicates the scrapping of 3,562,523 vehicles, or ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the total in ten years. In 
1922 the total registration was 12,238,375. During 
1923, 4,086,497 automobiles and trucks were sold, but 
the registration only increased 2,853,802. Thus there 
was a shrinkage of 1,233,195 vehicles or about 10 per 
cent in one year, indicating an average life of ten years. 
The true average life is probably nearer five to seven 
years, aS will be developed with further statistics as 
this industry ages. 


Red Lights Losing Significance __ 


PECULIAR result of the universal use of red tail- 

lamps on automobiles is that the message carried 
by them is “turn to the left” rather than “danger.” 
This was the conclusion of A. H. Rudd, chief signal 
engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad System, in an 
address before the New York Railroad Club. He said 
in part: 

“During the time we had our safety-first campaign 
last year, 222 of our gates were run through. I don’t 
know how many trains were run into.. I do know that 
in one instance a train was stopped on a crossing on 
the Northern Pacific, and while standing there a Ford 
ran into the left-hand side. While they were cleaning 
up the wreck, a Buick ran into the right-hand side. _ 

“Of the 222 gates ‘busted,’ 60 per cent of them were 
in the daytime. Of the other 40 per cent, 95 per cent 
were broken to the left of the red light on the gates. 
Now, what is the answer? That the red light on an 
automobile means turn to the left instead of stop, and 
that is what these drivers did.” 


TABLE II—PRODUCTION AND REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN LAST 10 YEARS 


~ 
-—Passenger Cars Produczd— 


Motor Trucks Produced 


-——- Total Motor Vehicle Production and Registration 


y holesale olesale Per Cent Over Motcr Vehicles Per Cent Ovet 
ear Number Value Number Value Production Preceding Year Registration Preceding Year 
Pe 543,679 413,859,379 25,375 45,098,464 569,054 17.5 1,711,339 36 
Wie 818,618 565,978,950 74,000 125,800,000 892,618 56.7 2,445,666 43 
eis 1,493,617 797,469,353 90,000 157,500,000 1,583,617 77 3,512,996 43.6 
aie 1,740,792 1,053,505,781 128,157 220,982,668 1,868,949 18 4,983,340 42 
fon 926,388 1,937,925 227,250 434,168,992 1,153,638 —38 6,146,617 23 
ae 1,657,652 1,461,785,925 316,364 423,326,621 1,974,016 —7 7,565,446 23 
ee 1,883,158 1,809, 170,963 322,039 423,756,715 2,205,197 11.5 9,231,941 22 
1922 1,514,000 1,093,918,000 147,550 166,082,000 1,661,550 —24.6 10,463,295 13 
ies 2,406,396 1/567,003,041 252,668 222,635,324 - 2,659,064 60 12,238,375 17 
Aer 3,694,237 1,693,808, 282 392,760 311,144,434 +4,086,997 53 15,092,177 23 


+ Includes as in preceding years, motor vehicles of United States design made in Canada. 
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Railway and Power Substations : 
Combined for Economical Operation 


Cicero. Substation of the Chicago Rapid Transit Company and the 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois Presents Example of 
Co-ordinated Efforts to Reduce Maintenance and Operating Costs 


Railway Company’s Equipment Has Been Placed at Rear of Main 


Note Arrangement of A.C. Panels 


Floor. 


BOLE Inclosure for Sverates 


HE Chicago Rapid Transit Company, which oper- 

ates in Chicago and some of its adjacent suburbs, 

purchases all of its energy from the Common- 
ealth Edison Company, either as 600-volt direct cur- 
ant or as high-voltage alternating ‘current, and 
erforms the conversion service in substations of its 
wn. The Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
ipplies power and light to all of the suburbs imme- 
lately adjacent to the city, and at a number of points 
S lines and those of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
any are connected in substations of the Public Service 
ompany, where energy is interchanged between them 
3 the requirements of the two companies make it 
esirable. 
When the Douglas Park branch of the Chicago Rapid 
ransit Company was extended last year a distance of 
mile intc the town of Berwyn, it was necessary to 
rovide a sukstation in order to improve the line voltage. 
ith the growth of these suburbs—Cicero and Berwyn 
phe power and lighting requirements also increased, 


-a distribution center. 


causing the Public Service Company to seek a site for 
The two companies made a care- 
ful survey of the territory and decided to combine the 
substation facilities in a single station adjacent to the 
right of way of the railway company. This substation, 
located at Cicero, Ill., houses the apparatus of the power 
company and a 1,500-kw. railway rotary converter with 
its switchboard and miscellaneous apparatus. By allo- 
cating the fixed and operating charges between the two 
companies on the basis of installed capacity, it was 
possible for the railway company to obtain a lower 
conversion rate than would have been possible if a 
separate building had been built. 


DETAILS OF INSTALLATION 


The building was designed and built by the Public 
Service Company in accord with its standard type of 
distribution substation. It consists of a one-story 
brick and concrete building with basement. Provision 
has been made at the rear of the main floor, by heavy 


Vv 


I-beam construction, to accommodate the converter of the 
railway company. The machine is a 1,500-kw., six-phase, 
60-cycle, 600-volt Westinghouse, hand-operated rotary 
converter. The a.c. and d.c. connections to the machine 
are carried through an opening in the floor, directly 
under the machine, which also serves as a duct for the 
intake of circulating air. The a.c. starting panel has 
been mounted a few feet from the a.c. end of the 
machine, while the d.c. switchboard has been placed at 
right angles to the axis of the machine in line with 
the main switchboard of the Public Service Company. 
The three railway transformers have been set in the 
yard at the rear of the building and are suitable for 


operation on either 12,000 or 33,000-volt service. They: 


are connected in delta and at present are supplied with 
energy from the 12,000-volt station bus. Both high 
and low tension cables between the transformers and 
the installation within the building are carried in un- 
derground duct lines. The low-tension lines enter the 
station approximately 4 ft. above the basement floor 
and are carried upward to a pipe-frame rack, suspended 
from the ceiling. Here connection is made between the 
cables and copper bus bars. All connections between 
the converter and switchboards are made in the basement 
with bar copper. This conforms with the practice es- 
tablished by the power company and gives to the under- 
side of the machine and to this portion of the basement 
a neat appearance. 


ARRANGEMENT OF SWITCHBOARD PANELS 


The power company uses as its standard substation 
design a switchboard arrangement which is different 
from that usually employed. The switchboard is located 
approximately 10 ft. from a side wall of the building 
with its face toward the wall. The board*forms one 
side of a room, which ‘is totally inclosed by means of 
glass partitions at the ends and a suitable roof. This is 
a convenient room for the operator and is the only 
portion of the building requiring heat during the winter. 

The main switchboard of the railway. company is 
placed in line with the power company’s switchboard, 
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but faces in the usual direction—away from the wall, 
This board was left out of the bank of power switch- 
boards because the heavy circuit breakers on the top 
of the panels would necessitate considerably more head- 
room than the operator’s room required. Also in the 
operation of railway equipment it is desirable to have 
the rotary in view at the time of switching. The 
railway switchboard consists of seven panels, namely, 
a.c, meter panel, d.c. machine panel, four feeder panels 
and one auxiliary feeder panel. On these is mounted 
the usual equipment for this class of service. : 

As both the Public Service Company and the Chicago 
Rapid Transit Company are purchasing power from the 
Commonwealth Edison Company at this point, the neces- 
sary metering and demand indicating equipment was 
installed on a common panel inside of the operator’s 
inclosure. : y 


SPECIAL INTERLOCKS PROVIDE PROTECTION 


In order to provide the maximum protection against 
operating errors, certain interlocks were interposed in 
the control circuit, making it.impossible for the oper- 
ator to damage-any of the railway equipment by faulty 
switching when starting up and shutting down _ the 
converter. A double pole interlock, mounted on the start- 
ing panel, in such a position that it will be actuated by 
the movement of the starting switch, is connected in 
series with the oil switch control circuit. It is neces- 
sary to have the starting switch on the starting taps 
of the transformers before it is possible to close the 
oil switch. This eliminates the possibility of throwing 
the full running voltage on the machine when it is 
standing still. In series with this same control circuit: 
are two contacts of a double-acting interlock mounted 
on the machine frame. This interlock is mechanically 
actuated by the brush-raising mechanism on the d.c. 
side of the rotary and acts as an additional check on 
the starting of the machine. It is thus impossible’ to 
close the oil switch unless the d.c. brushes are raised: 
Two other contacts of this brush interlock are con 
nected in series with the d.c. machine breaker release 
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Low-Tension Leads from Outdoor Transformers Are Carried in Individual Conduit to Concrete Underground Duets 
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‘Enicance Into Duct Line for D.C. Feeder Cables. Connec- 


‘tion Between Positive Bus Bars and Cables 
Is Made on Pipe-Frame Rack 


trip circuit. When this circuit is open; that is, when 
the brushes on the machine are in the “up” position, 
it is impossible to close the machine breaker. This 
prevents the operator from starting the converter with 
the brushes down and assures the brushes being lowered 
on the commutator before connecticn to the d.c. bus. 

The frame of the machine is insulated from the 
ground by means of leatheroid. However, a connection 
between the frame and ground is made through a relay 
which oxerates in case of a flashover from the brushes 
to the frame. This relay is also connected in the control 
circuit and drops out the oil switch and d.c. circuit 
breaker when a flashover occurs.’ This takes the con- 
verter off the line on both the a.c. and d.c. sides. 

In addition to these interlocks the usual speed-limit- 
ing device is employed for taking the rotary off of the 
line in case of overspeed. 

Due to the fact that this station is used for com- 
bined service, it was necessary to label buses as to 
voltage and to install barriers between bus bars of 
the two companies. Screens are provided around “live” 
parts of the switchboard. 

From the d.c. side of the machine, the positive is 
carried on copper bars to the machine panel. The four 
outgoing feeder circuits are carried on copper bars from 


the feeder panels to a rack similar to the a.c. rack, | 


where connection is made to the feeder cables. The 
negative from the machine is carried on copper bars 
directly to the underground duct line, where connection 
is made with lead-covered cables. 

Four 1,500,000 circ.mil, lead-covered copper feeder 
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A.C. Leads from Power Transformers Are Connected to Bus Bars 


on Pipe-Frame Rack. Guards and Signs Indicate 
Bare ‘Hot’ Copper 


cables are used for the positive and are carried in 
individual underground ducts from the station to the: 
railway right-of-way. Two of the feeders are carried 
on a pole line some distance from the station, where 
they tap the third rail. The other two feeders tap the 
third rail directly opposite the substation. This sub- 
station is tied in on two double-end fed sections with 
the Harding Avenue substation and also feeds two 
single-end sections, extending from the substation to 
the end of the Douglas Park branch. As the load on 
this end becomes very light during the early morning 
hours, it is economical to shut down the Cicero rotary 
during this period, tying the single-end fed sections 
through the station. This is accomplished by closing 
one single-end and one double-end fed section to the 
main bus and the other single-end and the remaining 
double-end fed section to the auxiliary bus. The entire 
load is then carried by the Harding Avenue substation. 


Traffic Was a Problem in 1800 


E THINK of traffic as a modern problem, but on 
April 19, 1800, the city of Schenectady passed 
this ordinance: 


Resolved, That hereafter no carriage of any kind shall 
be allowed to remain in any of the streets or alleys within 
the jurisdiction of this Common Council after sunset, nor 
in the dayt:me for more than six hours at any one time, and 
that if any carriage shall be permitted to remain in any 
of the said streets or alleys for a longer time than is above 
mentioned. the owner or owners of every such carriage shall 
for every such offense. forfeit the sum of 50 cents. 
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Motor Buses and Accounting 


The Increasing Use of Motor Buses Emphasizes the 
Need of a Standard System of Bus Accounts— 
The Problem Not a Difficult One 


By M. W. GLOVER 


General Auditor West Penn Railways 


OT many years ago when electric railways com- 
menced to build interurban lines, steam railways 
opposed them in every way, and even today there is 
considerable opposition to electric interurban railways 
by steam railway interests. However, it has been 
proved conclusively that there is a field for the inter- 
urban, railway and for the steam railway, and both 
can operate in their respective fields without seriously 
interfering with each other. The same thing is true 
of motor buses. There is a field for the electric railway 
and a field for the motor bus. This fact is now recog- 
nized. by electric railway operators and is shown by 
the-large number of motor bus lines now operated by 
electric, railways as feeders. The motor bus is a com- 
mon carrier and as such should be-subject to the same 
state or federal regulation that governs other common 
carriers, whether operating by steam, electricity or gas. 
If there is a community without adequate transpor- 
tation. facilities and the existing electric railway does 
not consider the volume of business sufficient to war- 
rant an extension of‘its lines, a motor bus line should 
be established, and if the electric railway fails to do 
this, a franchise should be granted to responsible par- 
ties for the operation of motor buses to serve the com- 
munity in question. In this case, the electric railway 
should consider the- bus line as a friendly feeder rather 
than an unfriendly competitor. 

Traffic congestion in large centers of population is 
another factor to be taken into consideration in any 
discussion of the bus problem. Will our cities be able 
to take care of the ever-increasing number of auto- 
mobiles in their present narrow streets? Look at the 
experience of Akron and numerous other cities, which 
have tried to replace street cars with motor buses. 
Imagine Pittsburgh without the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company, or Cincinnati without the Cincinnati Trac- 
tion Company, or Indianapolis without the Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Company. It is safe 
to predict that no city can afford to abolish its street 
cars and substitute motor buses until such time as the 
“city planning commission” now being formed finds 
some means of widening the streets to take care of 
the present traffic, which is increasing daily through 
the use of more private automobiles and is resulting in 
congestion of traffic for which some solution must be 
found. 

Many motor bus lines have failed on account of in- 
stalling the wrong type of bus, but this is not an 
accounting matter and should be left to our friends, 
the engineers, to discuss. 


NEED FOR PROPER ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


The question of the proper rate of fare for a bus. 


line will adjust itself in time and electric railway 
operators, who insist that a 5-cent fare is not adequate 
for bus service, will have the question decided on the 
Same principle which governs all other attempts to do 
business at a loss.. Neither a bus line nor an electric 
railway can continue to operate at a loss, and those 
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who make the investment will not continue indefinitely 
the operation of any line which cannot pay its e 
penses. 

So far, the principal trouble with nota bus iitee 
has been their failure to install a proper system a 
cost accounting. Motor buses cannot be successfu 
operated without conforming to the principles of ae- 
counting, which must govern any system of cost ac- 
counting. The cost of gasoline, oil, repairs and the 
driver’s wages have usually been considered the only 
operating costs. Naturally during. the first few months 
of operation an apparent profit is shown, but this can- 
not continue, and when the time comes to overhaul the 
motor bus or when it is worn out and has to be replaced, 
or an accident occurs and injury to persons or prop: 
erty subject the bus line to a ¢laim for damage, the 
fallacy of the accounting system employed is realized 

The proper remedy is to install a cost accounting 
system to show whether a line is making or me 
money. Every element of cost must be taken into con 
sideration. At the present time there are scarcely tw 
motor bus transportation companies using. the same sys 
tem of accounts. This lack of uniformity produce: 
income: statements which, when compared: with thos 
of other-lines, show ludicrous. results. But they. ofte1 
enable the original. promoters to. dispose of their in 
terests at a profit to some unsuspecting capitalist whe 
believes there is money in operating motor buses. at: 
lower rate of fare than is charged by electric railway: 
for similar Service. This condition can be overcome by 
proper regulation, and it is only just to all concernet 
that motor buses be subject to the same regulation 
as govern common carriers. 

The problem of a satisfactory classification of ac 
counts for motor buses is not difficult, as the account 
ing principles now followed in all classifications fo 
common carriers authorized by State or Federal author 
ities conform to standard accounting practices, and i 
is a simple matter to prepare a classification of account 
for motor buses based on the standard classification 
now in effect. The classification committee of thi 
American Electric Railway Accountants’. Associatiol 
has made a study of this matter and has taken up wit! 
representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion the question of a standard classification to b 
adopted for use of electric railway line which may fin 
it necessary or desirable to commence the operatio: 
of motor buses. 

A uniform classification which could be used fo 
motor buses operated by electric railways, as well a 
for motor buses operated by independent interests an 
not subject to the Interstate Commerce Commissior 
is very desirable and necessary, but it will be difficult t 
provide a classification which will be used by all moto 
bus companies. A number of states have already issue 
regulations covering a classification of accounts fo 
motor buses, and there is a marked difference in th 
classifications new used, making it impossible satis 
factorily to compare the results of operations of th 
different companies. It is possible to use the presen 
standard classification of accounts for electric rail 
ways, with a few subdivisions, to cover motor bu 
operations. In fact, the operating accounts used b: 
some of the largest independent motor bus companie 
in the country are based on the Interstate Commere 
classification for electric railways. 

It would be manifestly unfair to adopt a classifice 
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tion of accounts suitable for a company operating sev- 
eral hundred buses and attempt to have this 
classification used by a company operating less than a 
. dozen buses. Therefore, any system of accounts should 
provide a condensed classification for small companies 
and a more elaborate classification for large companies. 

Should the Interstate Commerce Commission issue a 
_ satisfactory classification for motor buses, it should be 
used by all companies operating buses, whether they 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission or not, 
and if State or Federal regulation is applied to motor 
buses, electric railways have nothing to fear. 


When an electric railway decides to operate buses, 
it will be found more satisfactory to organize a sepa- 
rate company than to operate them as a part of the 
electric railway, and this has been done by many lines. 

Finally, the attitude of electric railways to motor 
bus transportation is well stated by A. C. Blinn of the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company: 

Just remember one thing: This company—the Northern 
Ohio Traction & Light—is in the transportation business! 

When the horse cars gave way to the electric cars this 
company changed over to electric motive power. When the 
electric car gives way to the bus, if it does, this company 
will still be in the transportation business, operating buses! 


ha 


Plans for New York Suburban Transit 


New Transit System Proposed by Which Suburban Trains Can Run Directly 
Into New York Through a Union Terminal Distributing System 
—To Be Entirely Independent of City System 


‘om week the New York Transit Commission pub- 
lished a report by its consulting engineer, Daniel L. 
Turner, on the problem of suburban transit in the 
New York Metropolitan district. It is the first official 
report of a comprehensive nature put out by the New 
York Transit Commission to include New Jersey. The 
rapid transit system proposed is entirely separate from 
any of the existing rapid transit lines in New York, 
and its main purpose is to serve the suburban com- 
‘muter from the north, east and west, who now largely 
uses the existing rapid transit lines after reaching 
the city. 

The proposed system puts the junctions between the 
rapid transit distributing lines and the steam (or elec- 
trified) main line railroads in all cases outside of Man- 
hattan Borough, and in the case of the New Jersey 
lines away from the Hudson River. This is because of 
the high value of real estate in Manhattan and on the 
river front. The plan does not contemplate an aban- 
donment of the present main line railroad terminals. 
The Grand Central and Pennsylvania stations in New 
York City and the Erie, Lackawanna and West Shore 
Railroad stations in Hudson County, New Jersey, would 
be kept, but used primarily by long distance passengers. 

The New York Transit Commission says that the 
plan is entirely tentative in character and in an in- 
formal stage. It is submitted-to the various public 
authorities concerned, as well as to the railroad com- 
panies and civic bodies generally, for examination and 
comment. An abstract follows: 


EXTENT OF SYSTEM 


The railroad services entering New York accommo- 
date approximately one-quarter of all the steam railroad 
passenger traffic in the country, and about 82 per cent 
of all the trains required daily to serve this traffic 
originate within about 40 miles of the city. Therefore, 
roughly, the suburban railroad traffic into and out of 
New York City amounts now to about 20 per cent of 
all the steam railroad traffic in the United States. 
As the number of these commuters is increasing 
rapidly, special transit facilities must be provided for 
them; otherwise they will soon saturate the steam 
railroad facilities and seriously interfere with the ex- 
isting city transit lines in transporting purely city 
traffic. 


The population of the Metropolitan transit district, 
as outlined in the accompanying maps and as repre- 
sented approximately by territory included within 40 
miles of New York City Hall, amounted in 1920 to 
about 8,600,000 people. Of this number, approximately 
3,000,000 live outside of New York City and 5,600,000 
within the city. It is expected that in 1924 this total 
population will have increased from 8,600,000 to 


TABLE I—ANALYSIS OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC ENTERING AND 
LEAVING NEW YORK DELIVERY ARIA 
1923. Per Cent of 


Number of Passengers Com- Regu- Sector 
Sectors Yearly Daily Total ) muter lar (a) (0) 
Long Island: 
Railroad 
*Commuter...... 52,000,000 162,000 15 33 ; 68 68 
Regular 25,000,000 78,000 7 tae 2508 132 S32 
Sector total ........ 77,000,000 240,000 22 33 25 100 100 
Westchester: 
Railroad 
*Commuter...... 28,000,000 87,000 8 18 61 61 
Regular..... 18,000,000 56,000 5 Ke [Baz 239 © 39 
Sector total 46,000,000 143,000 13 18 18 100 100 
New Jersey: 
Railroad , 
*Commuter (c)... 78,000,000 244,000 22 49 ; 34 58 
Regular (c)....- 56,000,000 175,000 16 Bs, 57 24 42 
Railroad total (c) 134,000,000 419,000 38 49 57 58 100 
Ferry (d)...... 56,000,000 175,000 16 ee oA eee 
H.& M........ 43,000,000 134,000 1] ee ie 18 
Sector total......... 233,000,000 728,000 65 49 57 100 100 
*Total commuter... 158,000,000 493,000 45 
Totalregular ...... 99,000,000 309,000 28 
Totalrailroad...... 257,000,000 802,000 73 
Grand total ....... 356,000,000 1,111,000 100 100 100 


(a) Includes ferries and Hudson & Manhattan. 

(b) Excludes ferries and Hudson & Manhattan. 

(c) Includes Staten Island Rapid Transit Co. St. George passengers—Com- 
muter, 2,844,118; regular, 8,286,635; total, 11,030,382. 2 

(d) Includes Staten Island- Manhattan ferry’ passengers but not railroad 
St. George passengers. 

*Commuters are all riders at Jess than the regular fare. 


9,300,000; in 1930 to 10,500,000, of whom about 3,900,- 
000 will be suburbanites; and in 1950 to 17,000,000, of 
whom about 7,000,000 will live outside the present limits 
of the city of New York. In 2000 it is expected that 
the population will approach 35,000,000, of whom about 
22,000,000 will live outside the city limits. The popula- 
tion density of the various counties and boroughs mak- 
ing up the district in 1920 is shown in the accompany- 


ing map. 
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In one respect the distribution of the population 
in this district in New Jersey differs from that in New 
York State outside of New York City. The New Jersey 
sector has thirteen cities with a population of 30,000 
or over, and a total population of 1,382,000. This 
means that a large proportion of the population in this 
sector has a local community interest and that a con- 
siderable measure of decentralization exists. Such a 
condition should be encouraged. In the Westchester 
section, on the other hand, there are only two cities 
having a population of 30,000 or more, and the total 
urban population in these cities is only 179,000, so 
that decentralization does not obtain in this sector to 
the same degree as in New Jersey. 

An analysis of the passenger traffic entering and 
leaving this railway district is shown in the accom- 
panying table. During the rush hour from 8 to 9 a.m., 
243 trains arrive in the city from all sectors. This 
figure does not include the trains on the Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad. Eighty-four of these trains ar- 
rive within this same hour, so that the total train 
arrivals amount to 327 trains in a single hour inbound. 
About 89 per cent of these trains originate within the 
Metropolitan transit district. 


METROPOLITAN TRANSIT SYSTEM 


To accommodate the suburban traffic originating on 
the steam railroads traversing. the metropolitan tran- 
sit district, it will be necessary to do one of two things. 
One is to provide additional terminals in the central 
business district for the accommodation of this rapidly 
increasing suburban traffic, thereby relieving the dis- 
trict terminals; the other is to shunt all of the suburban 


a 


SiS 


Metropolitan Transit District, Showing Present 
Distribution of Population 
Figures are based on Federal census figures for 1920 and show 


number of people per square mile. The total populition of each 
ara York City borough and of 15 municipal cities adjacent to New 
ork City is shown graphically by circles, the areas of which are 
proportional to number of population. 
traffic past existing terminals and provide a separate 
and independent collecting and distributing system 
traversing central Manhattan for the exclusive use of 
eee now served by the existing steam railroad 
ines. : 
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commuters. “aes 
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It will be a mistake to follow the first of these alter- — 
natives. This would only mean concentrating the sub- — 
urban traffic at a few separate points, just as is now 
done, creating congestion worse than now exists. From 
these points the passengers would have to reach 
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Circles represent distances from New York City Hall. 


their destinations over the city’s transit facilities, 
thereby throttling these facilities and prohibiting them 
from properly serving the areas within the limits of 
New York City that they were designed primarily to 
serve. 


PLAN PROPOSED IS INTERSTATE 


The plan proposed is shown in the accompanying 
It contemplates about 40.5 miles of route 
and 123 miles of single track. It may be described as 
consisting of three separate lines. One of these serves 
the Long Island sector to the east of the city. Another 
serves both the Westchester section to the north and — 
the New Jersey section to the west, and the third 
serves the New Jersey sector only. The three lines 
generally described are: ie 

1. The Long Island begins at Jamaica, passes throug 
Flatbush terminal and under Battery Park, then north 
on the west side of Manhattan to Fifty-seventh Street, 
then east under the East River to Sunnyside Yards. 

2. The Westchester-New Jersey line begins in the 
Bronx at a union suburban terminal to serve the New 
York Central, New Haven & Harlem lines, then south — 
to Fifty-eighth Street, where it divides. One of these 
lines goes on the east side to Battery Park, thence 
under the river to the New Jersey terminal, to receive — 
trains of the Lackawanna, Erie and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads. The other branch goes west from Third Avenue 
and Fifty-eighth Street to Ninth Avenue, then south to 
Battery Park, where it terminates. — 

3. The New Jersey line begins at the New Jersey 
union terminal mentioned, then goes under the Hudson 
to Battery Park and up on the east side to Fifty- 
seventh Street, thence under the Hudson River again 


to Weehawken and the West Shore terminal, then back | 


to the New Jersey Union Terminal. This provides an 

uptown as well as a downtown service for New Jersey 
It is proposed to operate through trains through this 

tunnel and then over the suburban lines, which would 


, 
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be: electrified. In the case of lines not electrified, 
trail cars, hauled in the tunnel by electric locomotives, 
can be operated. 
For the routes of the rapid transit lines on the east 
and west sides of New York; it was considered essential 
to find a location which would not interfere with the 
expansion of the city’s rapid transit facilities. This 
‘meant either that the new system must be carried at 
a deep level or new traffic arteries must be opened up. 
It was found that if the second course was followed, 
the saving in construction costs through having the 
lines near the surface would pay two-thirds of the cost 
of the street openings. Mr. Turner proposes that one 
of these 120-ft. streets be between Second and Third 
Avenues on the east side and the other between Ninth 
and Tenth Avenues on the west side. He also proposes 
three levels of traffic. Below the surface would be the 
rapid transit line, on the surface level local vehicle 
traffic, and on an upper deck express motor vehicle 
traffic. During the night hours, particularly in the 
theater district, the surface level could be given over to 
the parking of automobiles. Access to the upper level 
would be by ramps. : 


FINANCING OF PROJECT 


Mr. Turner estimates the cost of the project at $687,- 
000,000, divided for construction $502,000,000; for 
equipment $185,000,000. He suggests that the con- 
struction costs be raised as follows: 


REET S PES ERN TOE) cht ae c 25 Sacha = mr cou aas'ta/a7a,a Siw ye co a eae De $36,900,000 
Ol i Sa ee ae ne 48,400,000 
PNPRELOCIERGUITITICR DEMONTE ccc ca) cin suein beds sod age enc ureaio le neers 278,700,000 
Bercnteen rariroads involved 22... Se ee ee de ce 138,000,000 


$502,000,000 


He suggests the sums payable by the states and coun- 
ties be collected in eight equal installments and be 
raised by taxation. The equipment cost, to include line 


Junction of Fort Washington Branch with Chestnut Hill Line at Allen Lane. 
Which Feeds the Line Is Shown in the Background 


equipment, power and transmission, yards, repair shops 
and cars, is estimated at $185,000,000. 

While it is difficult to arrive at any close estimate 
of the cost of service on the new system, it is believed 
that the total cost, including operating expenses and 
fixed charges, would amount to about 10 cents on a 
400,000,000-passenger basis and about 6% cents on a 
600,000,000-passenger ba_is. This includes interest and 
amortization charges only on $323,000,000, or for the 
cost of the equipment and the cost contributed by the 
railroads. On the other hand, if all the cost should be 
financed under the usual long term bond plan, the fare 
would have to be about 18 cents. 

Of course, some of the present expenses to the com- 
muter would be reduced or disappear. 


_ Philadelphia Electrification 
Extended 


- Pennsylvania Railroad Equips Its Fort Washington 


Branch for 11,000-Volt, Single-Phase Operation 
—No New Rolling Stock or Electrical 
Equipment Was Needed 


N INTERESTING development in railroad elec- 
trification is that on the Fort Washington branch 

of the Pennsylvania Railroad, operated electrically since 
Feb. 27, 1924. This single-track branch extends from 
Allen Lane station, on the Chestnut Hill branch, which 
was electrified in 1918, to Whitemarsh station, a dis- 
tance of 6.2 miles. The country through which it 


_ passes is very rolling, resulting in numerous cuts and 


fills, with a maximum grade of 1.5 per cent over a 
distance of 2.6 miles; four curves of 2 deg. to 9 deg. 
obtain, the latter being 1,200 ft. long. It was neces- 
sary only to install an overhead catenary system, the 
existing substation at Allen Lane being adequate to 
handle the additional load. 


The Existing Transformer Station 
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Overhead Construction on 9-Deg.. Curve, Using Single String of 
Insulators and Double Messenger 


v 
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Span Construction Across a Fill Where Back Guying of Poles Was 
Not Feasible. Note the Triangular Wind Braces 


Whitemarsh Station, the Terminal of the Electrified Line, 
Showing Standard Bracket Overhead Construction 
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By electrifying the branch in this manner, the exist- 
ing service could be handled at less expense than by 


steam or by any self-propelled cars, considering all fixed — 


charges and operating expenses. The expense of con- 
structing the overhead line was offset by the fact that 
it was not necessary to provide any additional electric 
car equipment, the existing equipment being sufficient 
by proper adjustment of the train schedule. The pres- 
ent schedule provides six trains in each direction daily, 
two of which run to and from Broad’ Street station,. 
Philadelphia, and the remainder terminate at Allen 
Lane, at which point connection is made with electric 
trains of the Chestnut Hill branch to and from Broad 
Street station. The trains consist of from two to 
five cars. 5 

All the work of electrification except pole setting 
was done by the regular linemen, who maintain the 
overhead wire structures on the Paoli and Chestnut Hill 
electrifications, under the motive power department of 
the Philadelphia terminal division. 

Western cedar poles, normally spaced 125 ft., with 
angle side brackets, support. the standard catenary wire 
system, made up of 3-in. galvanized steel messenger 
wire, No. 00 copper auxiliary wire, No. 000 phonoelec- 
tric contact wire, *s-in. x l-in. galvanized hangers, and 
No. 0000 copper return wire attached to each bracket 
at the pole. The poles are back-guyed with 8-in. gal- 
vanized steel wire. Approximately every half mile the 
end of the bracket is guyed to adjacent poles on each 
side. A high fill with steep slope on each side neces- 


sitated span construction for a distance of about 1,300. 


ft. Opposite poles were tied together at the top by 
double angles which support the insulator; these bents 
were spaced 250 ft. 


Around the 9-deg. curve poles are spaced about 100) — 


ft. and special construction was necessary to prevent 
excessive vertical rise of wires due to pantograph pres- 
sure. 
messenger wire supported from the insulators to which 
the first messenger is attached and a triangular hanger 
arrangement between messengers and trolley. 

Owing to the relatively close normal spacing of poles, 
special bracing to prevent misalignment of trolley wire 
under wind pressure is not necessary. However, such 
bracing is provided at each span where the special bent 
construction is used with 250-ft. spacings. This con- 
sists of a triangular angle brace having one of thi 


This was accomplished by installing a second 


sides supported by a rigid post-type insulator and the 


opposite apex attached to the auxiliary wire. 
As with the Paoli and Chestnut Hill elactrifientanne 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the trolley wire carries — 


11,000-volt, 25-cycle, single-phase power for operating 
the multiple-unit electric cars. Each car is equipped 
with two Westinghouse No. 412-A single-phase, series- 
repulsion motors, each of 225 hp. hourly rating. 


Diplomas for Clean Subway Stations 


COMPETITION was held during the last six 
4 4 months of 1923 to see which of the stations on 
the Underground Electric Railways of London, England, 
could be kept in the smartest condition. At the sta- 
tions on each line where the staff have distinguished 
themselves for courtesy, tidiness and general good con- 
duct, silver mounted diplomas have been issued, and 
will be exhibited in the station booking hall. In all, 
ten such diplomas were issued covering the five main 
lines of the system: 
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Observations on the Track Structure 


Relative Advantages of Various Types of Flexible end Rigid Construction—Opinion 
Expressed as to Type to Be Built to Meet Various Conditions—Causes of 
Disintegration Are Discussed and the Beneficial Possi- 
bilities of Standardization Touched On 


By H. P. Hevenor 


Consulting Engineer, New York, N. Y. 


type of track construction in paved streets the 

idea was evolved of using transverse pieces of 
wood placed every so often, known as ties. Shortly 
thereafter the Dick Kerr or other type of girder rail 
took the place of the old-fashioned stringer rail. These 
basic principles developed into a generally used type 
of construction such as is shown in Fig. 1. The wooden 
ties, 6 in. x 8 in. x 8 ft., spaced on about 2-ft. centers, 
were tamped on a gravel or broken stone ballast. A 
concrete paving base between and over the top of the. 
ties was used when necessary to support a block pave- 
ment on a sand cushion with tie rods spaced about 6-ft. 
centers. 

The type of construction described above became gen- 
erally used throughout the country for railway track 
in paved streets and, as time went on, received a number 
of modifications by different engineers. It has been 
developed sometimes into a very costly assembly, as 
for example in the old Detroit type and the new To- 
ronto design. These modifications were brought about 
principally on account of conditions of the local sub- 
soil. Construction which consists of 6-in. x 10-in. x 
6-ft. 8-in. white oak ties spaced on 3-ft. centers, sup- 
ported on an 8-in. concrete mattress, costs about $100,- 
000 per mile of single track. The ties are brought to 
line and grade by tamping a 1-in. sand cushion under- 
neath. The space between and over the ties is then 
filled in with poured concrete to a sufficient depth to 
support a brick paving on a sand cushion. 

In the old type a 7-in. 90-lb. T-rail was used with gran- 
ite nose stones providing the groove. This was modified 
later in Toronto by using a 7-in. modified girder rail 
and eliminating the granite or brick nose blocks. The 
first cost of the original assembly in Detroit was very 
high, and its comparatively short life and high main- 
tenance requirements and the climate in which it is 
used made it an expensive design. This is shown in 
Fig. 2. A cross-section of one of the standards used 
in Toronto is shown in Fig. 3. 


| os the elimination of the old wooden stringer 


TREND TOWARD SUBSTITUTE TIES 


High cost of track and paving materials, the com- 
paratively poor quality ties that are now obtainable 
and the high wages of labor for construction and main- 
tenance have been important factors in creating a de- 
mand for a better type of track assembly. Higher 
speed of operation and the quicker acceleration and 
braking of the present-day cars have augmented the 
demand. The original basic type of track construction 
is a form of flexible structure, capable of accommodat- 
ing the wave action in the rail. In steam railroad prac- 
tice this principle is demanded in the entire structure. 

Because the better grades of wood ties were becom- 
ing scarcer and more expensive every year, steel ties 


‘were introduced. 


They are being used more all the 
time, with every likelihood of the demand for them 
becoming greater. With their use new principles have 
been introduced and there has been a strong tendency 
toward a more rigid type of track construction. In a 
few instances this has been developed into an absolutely 
rigid type. 

Providing that it is conscientiously built and main- 
tained, the track assembly depreciates mostly from the 
following causes: 

Surface water entering the structure: between rail 
and paving. 

Poor drainage of sub-soil. 

Water seepage into the track assembly through ad- 
jacent paving. 

Improper type of track and paving assembly to meet 
climatic conditions. : 

If a flexible track assembly and a form of rigid track 
paving. are used, in a comparatively short time a line 
of cleavage is invariably established at the point where 
the paving meets the rail. As time goes on the surface 
water finds entrance to the lower structure and subjects 
the rail, rail fastenings, ties, spike holes and the con- 
crete paving base to the mercy of water and frost, with 
disastrous results. 


FLEXIBLE PAVING TO GO WITH FLEXIBLE 
CONSTRUCTION 


A good type of construction, therefore, when using 
the flexible track principle, is to apply a hot asphalt 
filling over granite block paving, allowing a considerable 
quantity of this plastic to accumulate on top of the 
blocks and covering it with hot beach gravel, Fig. 4. 
A semi-flexible track construction may be obtained by 
using steel ties with a small granite block paving and 
an asphalt filling applied in the same manner as stated 
above. 

For an absolutely rigid type of track structure, steel 
ties laid in poured concrete may be used with a com- 
pressed concrete top for the wearing surface. This kind 
of concrete is the only paving which absolutely adheres 
to and seals the rail during its life. If an asphalt 
surface is desired when using compressed concrete 
paving, it is necessary. only to lower the top surface 
2 in. or 3 in. to accommodate the asphalt. However, 
because of the wide tread and flange of the standard 
7-in. grooved girder rail this does not impair the grip 
of the concrete adjacent to the rail. 

The bitulithic concrete paving structure laid in con- 
junction with wood ties, which is being quite extensively 
used in Los Angeles, seems to combine a flexible form 
of paving with a flexible type of track construction. 
Moreover, it appears to be a solution of the problem of 
building track under traffic, and has the advantage of 
being a sealed track structure. A cross-section of the 
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bitulithic construction as used in Los Angeles is shown 
in Fig. 5. It was described in detail in ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for May 19, 1923. Some foreign 
engineers who examined this work and were very 
strongly impressed with its possibilities stated that 
they fully intended to use this principle in their own 
countries. In their opinion it was a step in the right 
direction, as they are required by the local authorities 
to build the track under trafc. The most prominent 
question that seemed to be in their minds was the 
tendency of vehicular traffic to skid on this paving when 
it was wet, which, however, is the case on all asphalt 
surfaces. In the places where they intended to use it 
there is considerable fog and rain, but with a com- 
pressed surface, skidding is largely eliminated under 
wet conditions. 

In doing any track laying or reconstruction, one of 
the first questions to be asked is, Does the track have 
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sibly three times when these restrictions are imposed. 
As one old roadmaster said, “For every day they give 
me without traffic, up to two weeks from the time the 
work is completed, I figure an extra year on the life of 
my track.” 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS ON DRAINAGE 


In looking over the track construction in different 


communities, one sees some very odd phenomena. 


Irregularities are explained as being due to soft spots, . 


or the kind of soil, or to some condition that existed 
before a way was discovered to cope with local sub-soil 
conditions. Some railways have a sandy gravel founda- 
tion throughout their entire territory with very few 
soft spots. Others have a. saturated soil underneath 
their structures all the time. On the other hand it 
has sometimes been found that it was not the soil but 
the design of the track structure which allowed surface 
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Fig. 1—A Basie Type of Track Construction Used in Paved Streets 
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3—Track Construction of the Toronto Transportation 
Commission Using 7-In, Grooved Girder Rail 


Fig. 


to be laid under traffic? If it does, it means not only 
high labor cost, including night work, but also uncer- 
tainty concerning the permanency of the work. When 
it is necessary to do it under traffic, the question arises, 
Can any or all of the cars be rerouted, can a single-track 
operation be arranged on a double-track line by using 
temporary crossovers around the work, or is there any 
possibility of laying a temporary track alongside 
the job? 

Operating officials often answer, “No, we are unable 
to reroute on account of inconvenience to the public, 
and the special work is not conveniently located to do 
so. These lines are too busy to allow single-track 
operation around the work, especially during rush 
hours.” Or the city may not allow an additional track 
to be laid adjacent to the work. It is necessary then 
to make the best of a bad proposition. 3 

In my opinion no track should be built with cars 
operated on it continuously. City authorities often 
are greatly to blame for not allowing railways to 
reroute their cars or use other methods at their disposal 
to install the work properly. However, the municipal- 
ities are now sesing the light and are being educated 
to the situation. They see that track may have to be 
laid only twice under proper conditions instead of pos- 
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Fig. 4—An Asphalt Filler on Paving Blocks Protects This 
Flexible Track Construction from Surface Water 
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Fig. 5—Asphalt Paving on Bitulithic Concrete in Track Construc-- 
tion Used by the Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Fig. 6—Monolithiec Steel Tie Track Construction Which Keeps Out 
All Surface Water 


water to seep through and g've no end of trouble in the 
winter time. By using an absolutely sealed track 


structure, trouble of this character can be entirely © 


eliminated. 

Another way to cope with the conditions of estore 
soil is to introduce dry blind drains, using crushed 
stone. Some railways use a field tile or glazed clay 
bell and spigot pipe laid in a crushed-stone trench;. 
and in other cases, where the soil is particularly bad, 
6 in. to 10 in. of broken stone is laid the entire width 
of the trench on which the track structure is built. 

In constructing a trolley track with paving, the exist- 
ing sub-soi] should normally be as little disturbed as 
possible. In other words, the excavation for the track 
structure should be as shallow as is permissible be- 
cause paving and traffic have dried out and compacted 
the surface of the earth to a reasonable depth under 
an existing road or thoroughfare, and the value of this 
is lost if the excavation is too deep. Suggested: types of 
construction call for an excavation from 153 in. 
to 24 in. All sub-soil should be compacted with a 
roller as heavy as practicable under the conditions. 
A method often used on clay soils is to put a few inches 
of cinders, slag, or broken concrete material over the 
clay to facilitate the rolling. 
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A monolithic type of structure on any soft form of 
foundation using a steel tie with a steel rail entirely 
ineased in concrete is good, Fig. 6. This gives a form 
-of reinforced concrete structure with the coefficient of 
expansion practically the same throughout, as it is com- 
pletely incased and protected against the elements. It 
is laid on this kind of soil as a mattress with a blind 
drain, or with a soil pipe, as the conditions may demand. 
’ This type of structure is very cheap in first cost and 
lasts throughout the life of the rail. 

Steel ties lend themselves very nicely to improving 
the electrical return circuit. Spot-welding them to the 
ails, four or six to a 60-ft. rail, is an insurance against 
leakage from the return circuit in the event of a bad 
joint or a broken rail, and is a good protection against 
electrolysis action on adjacent structures. 

Wood tie track structure lends itself to easy removal. 
‘This question was once commented upon by an official 
prominent in street railway circles when comparing 
this construction to that with steel ties. The quick 
response of his engineer, however, was, “We don’t build 
track for the purpose of taking it up, but to carry cars 
as long as possible.”” The executive conceded that his 
engineer was right. -A steel tie structure of an approved 
type is harder to remove than the wooden tie structure, 
but if its life is considerably greater, that is not a 
serious objection. With improved equipment and 
manual labor reduced to a minimum the cost of con- 
struction and reconstruction is decreasing in spite of 
the rise in price of materials and labor. In fact, this 
is the evidence that the value of the engineer to his 
company is rising every day as conditions become more 
complex. 

The kind of traffic which is to pass over the track is 
a very important factor. The light single-truck safety 
ear seems to subject the rail to almost no wear at all 
except on curves and then to only very slight wear, 
compared to the heavy double-truck car. Big inter- 
urban cars and trolley express cars subject the track 
to severe wear, especially if they are operated in paved 
streets. This naturally brings the question to mind, 
Should the heavy types be operated over paved streets 
at all? When they are they certainly put a severe 
strain on a flexible type of track, causing its rapid 
depreciation. It does not, however, affect a properly 
designed rigid type of track construction. 

A practice sound in theory and proved by actual 
performance is to tilt the rails toward the center of .the 
track. This brings the tread of the wheel in contact 
with the top center or ball of the rail head instead 
of making contact near the gage line. This gives 
greater life to the rail and preserves the gage of the 
track longer than under the more usual practice. It also 

transmits the load through the axis of the rail and 
eliminates the wedging action that a car causes in pass- 

ing over the rails, thus preventing the opening of a 

line clearage between the rail and paving. This 
practice “jg possible on wooden ties by using a tilted 
or tapered tie plate, or it can be done by adzing. On 
steel ties it is accomplished by bending or canting 
the ends in proportion to the angle of the wheel tread. 

It has often been argued that the flexible type of 
track construction is not as noisy as the rigid type. 
This is often the case when the single-truck one-man 
car is used. Using the double-truck, standard built car 
on new track, there is no difference. But after a few 
years the rigid track structure is not nearly so noisy 


as the flexible type because it does not depreciate so 
quickly. In the case of the single-truck one-man car, 
this noise is due to the car and not the track. However, 


these cars need only slight modifications to overcome 
the trouble. 


WEIGHT OF OPINION BEHIND STANDARDS WILL DETER 
USE OF OTHER CONSTRUCTION 


The American Electric Railway Association is devel- 
oping standards of track construction by means of 
practical experiment and scientific research. The tech- 
nique of this subject is progressing rapidly. In time 
the type of construction may be standardized with the 
necessary qualifications for traffic, materials, soils and 
climatic conditions. With the A.E.R.A. establishing 
these principles, no municipality will be able to require 
a railway to install a type of construction under condi- 
tions which will entail a heavy loss and be contrary 
to approved practice. These standards will no doubt be 
established in accordance with the economic conditions, 
the capital expenditures to be based on the kind and 
volume of traffic on the particular line. On main 
arteries the best construction is the cheapest, while on 
lines in outlying districts, under normal speed and light 
traffic, a structure costing one-third less may meet all 
the demands made of it with an economic return on the 
capital investment. 

Every company should standardize its track construc- 
tion to conform to the recommended standard of the 
association, as applied to two or three different types, 
depending on the traffic demands and with such mod- 
ifications as may be required for the particular locality. 
What an ideal situation this would present in the pur- 
chase and delivery of track materials, speeding up the 
work and reducing the costs. Steel mills could afford 
to carry in stock large quantities of the standard 
rail sections, ready for quick delivery. Spike manufac- 
turers would need to carry only a couple standard 
makes. Manufacturers would not have to carry in 
stock a great number of rolls, dies, special machinery 
and equipment to meet the various demands of different 
companies over the country. This has been the cause 
of the increased cost of the materials purchased and 
the delay in supplying them. It would mean much to 
the manufacturer if he could produce this stock in 
off seasons to meet the demands of the construction 
season. 

The speeding up of the work is an important factor 
to a number of the railways which are greatly -handi- 
capped in starting their construction work by having 
to wait the decision of some particular municipality 
before determining a paving program. This may then 
necessitate the company working late in the fall and 
using expensive methods for protection against the 
elements. The effort to keep work going the year 
around and the expense involved in shutting down work 
and picking it up again have been discussed consider- 
ably recently. More is being done each winter in the 
building trades to keep work going throughout the 
entire year, but this will hardly become entirely feasible 
with street railways in a northern climate. However, 
if something can be done to keep the manufacturers 
of track material on a yearly basis the industry will 
eventually derive considerable benefit. 

It was the usual practice for the special trackwork 
manufacturers throughout the country to be extremely 
slack for want of work during the winter season until 
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the early spring, and from that time on to be pushed 
to their utmost capacity. This winter, however, there 
has been a decided exception to the rule, due to the 
returning prosperity of the industry and the foresight 
of the engineers in telling their needs well ahead of 
their immediate requirements. This means a better 
class of work, full-time work throughout the year 
for the men in the industry, and a trend in the right 
direction toward the continuing prosperity of the 
country. 


Los Angeles Starts Use of Double-Deck 
Fageol Buses 


-F*HE Los Angeles Motor Bus Company, subsidiary 

‘of the Los Angeles Railway Corporation and the 
Pacific Electric Railway, has ordered 20 new Fageol 
buses of a double-deck design, and the Los Angeles 
Railway has purchased five additional for its exclusive 
use. These constitute a trial installation to prove or 
disprove their adaptability to render efficient service 
under Los Angeles conditions. The bus company 
operates these new buses on the Vermont Avenue and 
Sunset Boulevard line. They were purchased at a cost 
of $12,250 each. 

Among the unusual features is the equipment of these 
double-deck buses with pneumatic tires on all wheels, 
of which the railway says that it is an obvious improve- 
ment if it is found to be capable of sustaining the 
tremendous load to which the tires are subjected. 
Another feature is that the upper deck is some 8 ft. 
lower than the two double-deck buses used by the Los 
Angeles Motor Bus Company heretofore. Nevertheless, 
the headroom in the lower deck is 74% in. along the 
central aisle and 64 in. over the seats. The upper deck 
seating consists of two longitudinal seats in the center 
of the bus placed back to back, and two cross-seats at 
the front end. The total seating capacity is 58, with 26 
seats inside ard 32 on the upper deck. The total weight 


ose 
sees 


Twenty-five of These New Double-Deck Fageol Buses Will Shortly Be in Use in Los Angeles, Cal. 
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is 13,200 lb., of which 5,600 lb. is on the front axle 
and 7,600 lb. on the rear. This gives a weight per seat, 
light, of 227.6 lb. 

The over-all height of the vehicle is 10 ft. 1 in. The 
lower floor is 224 in. above the ground, and the upper 
floor is 7 ft. 24 in. from the ground. 

The bus is designed for one-man or two-man opera- 
tion, there being both front and rear doors. For one- 
man operation the door at the rear is closed and the 
upper deck not used. For two-man operation, of course, 
entrance to both lower and upper deck are made by way 
of the rear platform and the front door serves as 
an extra exit, it being operated by the driver. 

The bus is equipped with a 100-hp. six-cylinder motor, 
which makes possible a speed of 33 m.p.h., with a full 
load. It is said to have an unusually fast acceleration. 


Gold Bars Awarded for Five Years 
of Service 


N UNUSUAL form of service insignia for train- |” 


men and inspectors has been adopted by the Union 
Street Railway, New Bedford, Mass. Instead of the 
familiar gold or silver diagonal ‘stripe on the coat 
sleeve, which was the former method of indicating 


A Gold Bar 
Sewed Vertically 
Near Bottom 

of Coat Sleeve 
Is Five-Year 
Service Insignia 
in New Bedford, 
Mass. 


se 


that a man had been five years in the railway. service, a 
vertical gold bar, # in. long and in. wide, is now sewed 
on the bottom of the sleeve. When a man wears several 
such bars an impressive effect is created. The change 
from the older designation to this form was made at 
the request of the men themselves, who borrowed the 
idea from the local police and fire departments. 
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A Single-Truck One-Man 
Two-Man Car 


Experimental Car Built by New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc., Is Designed Primarily for Economical 
. Operation, but Is so Constructed that 
Moderately Heavy Traffic 
Can Be Handled 


O PROVIDE more frequent service on lines where 
the riding is light during most of the day but 
comparatively heavy during the rush hour, the New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., has built at its Carrolton 
shop a single-truck one-man two-man car. During the 
slack periods it is planned to operate cars of this type 
on a 15-minute headway with one man, replacing the 
present 30-minute service provided by double-truck two- 
man cars. In rush hours, however, the new cars can 
be operated by two men if this is found necessary. 
Novel features of this experimental car are the ar- 
rangement of doors and location of the stanchions. 
The cars are double-ended, and: four sets of double 
folding doors are provided. The front right-hand doors 
are operated by National Pneumatic engines controlled 
by the motorman’s brake handle in accordance with 
standard safety-car practice. The right hand rear 
doors are manually operated. The doorway at the 
motorman’s right is divided in the middle by a vertical 
stanchion running from floor to roof. A similar stan- 
chion behind the operator divides the aisle at the 
bulkhead line. Between these two in the middle of the 
entrance, but some distance back from the step, is a 
third stanchion. This one, however, is only waist high 
and is connected by a horizontal rail-to the other two. 
When the car is run by one man, passengers enter 
through the forward half of the double doors and pass 
close by the operator, paying their fares as they enter. 
Passengers leave the car by the rear section of the 
double doors, passing on the other side of the railing. 
When the car is operated by two men, however, the 


Car Built by New Orleans Public Service, Inc., as an Experiment 
to Determine Applicability to One-Man Operation 


conductor sits at the left of the railing on the rear 
platform and passengers enter through the manually 
operated doors on the right side of the car. The lever 
controlling these doors is on the center post. In this 
case, the stool which is shown in the accompanying 


made for a fare box. 


illustration can be placed behind the railing for the 
conductor’s use. As hand collection of fares is estab- 
lished: practice in New Orleans, no provision has been 
The car, however, is equipped 
with an International hand-operated register. 

Besides making possible the operation of this car by 
one man or two men, as may be desired, the plan of 
having doors on both sides at both ends permits opera- 
tion on either the inside or outside tracks in the neutral 


Novel Arrangement of Doors and Stanchions Serves 
a Double Purpose 


ground on Canal Street. On the inside tracks on that 
street passengers board and leave the cars on the left- 
hand side. 

The seating capacity is 32, which is provided by six 
Cross seats on each side and a 2-passenger seat on 
each side at each end. Hale & Kilburn wood slat seats 
are used. 

The car body is built of steel with wood-filled T-posts. 
White Agasote headlining is used beneath an arch roof. 
Ventilation is secured by means of six Utility ven- 
tilators. The truck is of the Brill 79-EX2 type and 
carries two Westinghouse No. 514 motors. The total 
weight is 29,000 lb. 

Other equipment on this car includes two O-B trolley 
bases, headlights and trolley catchers; More Jones 6-in. 
trolley wheels, a Faraday car signal system, Pantasote 
curtains, Keystone signs, H-B lifeguards, Peacock hand 
brakes, G. E. type CP-27 air compressor, and an alu- 
minum cell lightning arrester. 

If this experimental car -proves successful and the 
company wants more cars of this type it is planned to 
purchase them outside rather than to build them in 
the railway shops. 


Personal Appearance Emphasized 
in Atlanta 


EAR the door leading from the trainmen’s room 
in the downtown dispatchers’ station to the street 
the Georgia Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
has placed a full-length mirror, above which is a sign 
reading: 
“Before you go out to tell people you represent this 
company, look yourself over to see if you do.” 
Similar mirrors and signs have been placed in the 
various carhouses. 
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Reducing Claims Expense Through 
Good Public Relations* 


By W. T. BIE 


Attorney Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, Green Bay, Wis. 


Coates obviously are closely linked 
Xuwith operation and service. To 
avoid paying out a substantial portion 
of the gross income for claims two 
things must be uppermost in the mind 
of the operating head: (1) To avoid 
accidents, (2) to give such service that 
public sentiment will be with the com- 
pany rather than against it. 

At the convention two years ago 
C. E.-Warwick of our company read a 
paper on the. prevention of claims,f 
going into detail on the bonus system 
formulated and put into practice by 
him. Undoubtedly the preventive 
methods adopted by him are the prin- 
cipal reasons for the claim record made 
in Green Bay in 1923. 

The other essential necessary to save 
money on claims is to give such service 
that public sentiment will be with the 
company rather than against it. 
Previous to 1912, when the Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation took over 
the Green Bay property, the traction 
company had been made a football in 
every localepolitical fight for years. A 
number of lawyers availed themselves 
of every opportunity to damn the 
street car company, and opportunities 
were frequent. As a result the street 
car company did not dare to go into 
court on any ¢ase involving a jury 
question, for such questions were re- 
solved into verdicts for the plaintiff. 

My association with the Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation dates from 
the fall of 1913, shortly after it took 
over the Green Bay property. At that 
time several suits were pending against 
the company for damages aggregating 
$150,000. These eases were all settled 
without trial by paying out consider- 
able money. 

From that time on every accident, no 
matter how trivial, was reported and 
carefully investigated. The company, 
in its advertisements and in its gen- 
eral dealings with the public, pursued 
a policy calculated to educate the pub- 
lic to a belief that the company was 
operating to serve the public. No op- 
es was lost to emphasize that 
act. 


INVESTIGATED BY PERSONAL LETTERS 


In the investigation of claims a care- 
fully worded letter is written, with a 
questionnaire inclosed, for the answers 
of the witness. The letter has a personal 
tone. It is signed by an individual 


*Abstract of a paper before the Electric 
Railway Section, Wisconsin Utilities Asso- 
Cie On, ee April 17-18, 1924. 

racted in ELEectrRIc sd 
NAL, Aug. 26, 1922, page rapes: oe 


without any title appended. It deals 
with men rather than a street car com- 
pany. It puts the issue squarely up 
to the witness: Was the man handling 
the auto to blame, or the man handling 
the street car? When the witness sits 
down to answer his questionnaire with 
the issue of men in his mind, he is 
pretty sure to be fair in his answers. 
Every questionnaire received is ac- 
knowledged by a second courteous and 
personal letter. Even if the witness 
answers only one question, and answers 
“T don’t know”’ to all the others, a letter 
of thanks acknowledges receipt of the 
questionnaire. In the past ten years 
the names of 4,415 witnesses have been 
reported in accidents. It is safe to say 
that 4,000 of them received two letters 
each. Four thousand opportunities to 
get acquainted with a car rider, and to 
make a friend of that car rider, were 
taken advantage of. These letters 
were not signed with a rubber stamp, 
nor were any carbon copies used. They 
were personal letters. A special effort 
was always made to get the correct 
spelling of the name from the city di- 
rectory. If the name was misspelled 
in the first letter, the second letter was 
addressed exactly as signed to the 
questionnaire by the witness. 


Costs GRADUALLY REDUCED 


The progress that the company has 
made in reducing accident payments is 
shown in an accompanying table. 


SUMMARY OF ACCIDENT PAYMENTS BY 
YEARS, WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE 


CORPORATION 
Total Per Cent 
Year Settlements of Gross Lawsuits 
1914 $3,177 2 0 
1915 4,87 3 2 
1916 3,847 2.3 0 
1917 1,467 I 1 
1918 1,007 0.5 0 
1919 4,604 4 I 
1920 2,096 Oxy. 4 
1921 1,432 0.5 0 
1922 959 0.4 3 
1923 371 0.1 3 


In 1916 two important steps were 
taken to prevent accidents: The open 
platform was abolished on all city cars 
and the near-side stop was adopted. 
In 1917 the results of the campaign to 
avoid accidents and to make friends 
became more noticeable. In 1919 dis- 
cipline suffered on account of high war 
wages and we had several bad accidents 
for which we were to blame. Our entire 
organization had been weakened by the 
absence of several employees, officials 
and attorneys in the army and navy. 
In 1920 conditions improved. We had 


-seYvice on all lines. 
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no bad accidents and successfully de- 
fended four suits. Our gross income 
reached its peak this year, due to boom-" 
ing industries and a high rate of fare. 

In the fall of 1921 Mr. Warwick put 
his bonus system into practice and the 
result was noticeable at once. It kept 
every operator’s mind alert at all times 
to avoid accidents; it made operators 
desirous of getting favorable reports 
from passengers, and therefore more 
courteous and obliging to passengers 
at all times. 
personal interest in their work. 

About the same time the company 


It gave them more of a 


built an extension on Shawano Avenue ~ 
and put-in better and more frequent — 


New Birney cars, 
operated by one man, replaced the old 
cars. People began talking about the 
good car service the city had. The 
good spirit of the operators, as well as 
their desire to give good service, per- 
ineated the cars and the entire city. 
About this time an issue of the com- 
pany’s preferred stock was offered for 


sale to the general public, the em-— 


ployees acting as stock salesmen. The 
campaign slogan was “Be a Partner.” 


Any one who wished could share in the © 


company’s profits. The fact that the 
company was actually serving the pub- 
lic at large was brought home to nearly 
every one in the city, and the employee 
salesmen demonstrated the fact that 
the “company” consisted of ordinary 
human beings. 


All of these matters brought about — 


a decided change in the atmosphere 
surrounding the street car system. 
Boosters were more numerous than 
knockers. 
where we could handle claims fairly, 
settle them justly, but did not fear sub- 
mitting a case to a jury when we knew 
we were in the right. The bonus sys- 
tem was pretty well’ advertised, and 
when the motorman appeared at the 
attorneys’ table in court the jury under- 
stood that to a certain extent, at least, 
it was his battle as well as the com- 


We had reached the stage © 


pany’s. Our gross income in 1922 
dropped about 10 per cent lower than ~ 
the previous year. Business had 


slumped and the high rate of fare was 
unpopular. We had 179 accidents in 
1922, the greatest number in the his- 
tory of the company. The bonus sys- 
tem could not counteract the great in- 
crease in the number of automobiles on 
the streets, but the most noticeable 
effect of it was that the motorman had 
such control of his car that only minor 
accidents happened in cases where, with 
less perfect control, serious injury or 
death might have resulted. We tried 
three cases, getting jury verdicts in all 
of them. 

In the winter of 1922-23 the city 
commission passed an arterial highway 
ordinance, with arterials on several 
streets traversed by the car tracks. 
This was a great move for safety. The 


a 
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umber of accidents in 1923 decreased 
o 162, notwithstanding increased auto- 
nobile traffic. The rate of fare was 
lecreased approximately 10 per cent, 
ut the gross income for 1923 showed 
n increase of 15 per cent over 1922, 
n spite of the decreased fare, and the 
umber of passengers carried showed 
n increase of 25 per cent. From a 
ross income of $163,000 in 1916, it rose 
9 $279,000 in 1928, an increase of 72 
er cent in seven years. The first three 
nonths of 1924 show a big increase 
ver the same period in 1923. 


RECEIPTS EXCEED EXPENDITURES 


Accidents on which claims were made 
n 1923 may be summarized as follows: 


[ONTHLY SUMMARY OF ACCIDENTS AND 


DAMAGES, 1923, WISCONSIN PUBLIC 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Collected 
Paid - for 
‘ for Paid Damages 
Number Damage for to 

0: to Personal Street 

Month Accidents Property Injury Car 
ynua;ry 19 0 0 $57 
ebruary 9 0 0 103 
larch 19 $43 0 0 
ril 10 12 0 0 
ay 5 4 0 0 
ine 15 0 0 9 
ily 19 8 0 40 
ugust 13 VW 0 0 
sptember 1 0 0 0 
etober 15 5 0 73 
‘overnber 16° 188 0 60 
ecember — TI 0 $100 47 
162 $271 $100 $389 

Total paid out for accidents...........-. $371 
Pxcess collected. 3. c.5 see ce eee cee $18 


Disregarding what we collected for 
ur damages in accidents, we paid out 
mne-tenth of 1 per cent of our gross 
acome for claims. in 1923. 


THE CAR OPERATOR IS THE 
COMPANY’S SALESMAN 


I have tried to emphasize the impor- 
ance of public relations in the handling 
f claims. Constant efforts must be 
1ade to make friends. The car oper- 
tor is the one man more than any 
ther who represents the company in 
he eyes of the public. He must be 
ourteous and efficient. Safety and 
fficiency go hand in hand. It is use- 
ass to talk “safety”? when efficiency is 
elow par. When cars are late or over- 
rowded safety is necessarily jeopar- 
ized, and the operator struggles along 
s best he can. Accidents. for which 
he company is held to be at fault may 
e usually traced to a failure in effi- 
iency rather than to a failure in safety 
ractices. It is culpable negligence for 
company to fail to give adequate 
ervice. Even though an operator by 
xtraordinary diligence is able to avoid 
ecidents where service is not adequate, 
rhen the traveling public is dissatisfied 
ith the service, passengers called as 
yitnesses or jurors will be unfriendly. 


Goop SERVICE A Goop INVESTMENT 


Service must be not only adequate, 
ut the company in its service should 
eep one step ahead of the demands of 
be public. This is particularly true 
yhen the company has power, light and 
as departments in addition to the rail- 
vay department. In such cases the 
ailway department is the good-will 
eveloper, not only for itself but for 
he other departments as well. 


A public utility company that fails 
today to utilize its street railway as a 
good-will developer is twenty years be- 
hind the times. A little money invested 
in giving good street car service will 
buy more good will than any amount 
of advertising. It is an operating crime 
to keep passengers waiting on the 
streets in cold weather for cars that 
are off schedule and then to make them 
fight their way in and out of over- 
crowded or cold cars. One day of such 
service will cause a loss of all the good 
will built up by a year of good service. 
On the contrary, service that will take 
the passenger home satisfied, and with 
a kindly feeling because the company 
took him home quickly and comfortably 
in cold weather, will go a long way 
toward avoiding complaints on high 
gas and light bills. 

The street railway in Green Bay car- 
ried more passengers in the past winter 
than ever before in its history. Un- 
doubtedly other street railways prop- 
erly operated had the same experience. 
Automobile owners are learning that 
the best winter substitute for gasoline 
is the street car ticket. This business 
must be held, and the only way it can 
be held is by increasing track facilities 
and equipment so as to keep one step 
ahead of the actual needs. Keep the 
public satisfied by efficient service and 
the handling of claims will be an easy 
matter. 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT CAN HELP 


The claim department itself can do 
much to better public relations. We 
never decline a claim as soon as it is 
made. Every claimant is_ treated 
courteously and is convinced that his 
claim, no matter how meritless, will be 
given serious consideration. 

When an auto accident happens we 
instruct the ciaimant to treat the mat- 
ter as his own, and after his auto is 
repaired to bring in his repair bill. By 
that time we will have had the accident 
investigated, and if we are in any way 
to blame for it we will take care of 
his bill. If we find his claim to be with- 
out merit, we so inform him by a 
courteous letter stating the reasons 
why. He may come back a second time, 
and frequently we then show him the 
signed statements of disinterested wit- 
nesses who blame him for the accident. 
We tell him that we cannot pay a 
meritless claim for two reasons: (1) 
because we have ro right to spend 
money without reason because it affects 
the rate of fare, and (2) because by 
paying a claim we admit that our oper- 
ator was to blame and he loses his 
bonus. 

Absolute fairness with a claimant 
is imperative. I have never tried to 
dispose of a claim for which we were 
liable for less than what I thought the 
damage actually was. In a few cases 
where an ignorant claimant, or one mis- 
taken as to his rights, was willing to 
accept less money than I felt he was 
entitled to, I voluntarily gave him more 
than he asked. Ordinarily, of course, 
the claimant demands more than he 
should have, and then it is necessary to 
convince him that his demand is ex- 
orbitant. I know from various sources 
that I have made friends in the han- 
dling of claims. Frequently a claimant 
comes to the office saying that he heard 


that the-company would do the right 
thing, and therefore he came to the 
company direct rather than to an at- 
torney. Local attorneys often send 
claimants to see us direct and tell them 
that we will be fair with them. 

To summarize, to cut down the dis- 
bursement of the claim department it 
is necessary: 

1. To cut down the number and the 
seriousness of accidents by proper pre- 
ventive and safety measures. 

2. To make the street railway a sub- 
ject of complimentary comment rather 
than the opposite, by giving real serv- 
ice, prompt, ample, safe and efficient. 

3. Té investigate all claims promptly 
and carefully. 

4. To treat all claimants with abso- 
lute fairness and consideration at all 
times, settling proper claims promptly, 
fairly and willingly and declining im- 
proper claims in a way that will im- 
press upon the claimant the company’s 
necessity for declining them. 


American Welding Society 
Holds Annual Meeting 


FOUR-DAY meeting of the Ameri- 

can Welding Society was held in 
the United Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y., April 23-26. 
The technical session of the society, 
held Friday, consisted of a symposium 
on the subject “Flexibility vs. Rigidity 
in the Design of Welds.” Short talks 
were made by exponents of the dif- 
ferent types of ‘welding, to show 
whether a weld should be made more 
rigid or flexible than the part which 
it joins. J. C. Lincoln, vice-president 
Lincoln Electric Company, spoke on 
the design of welds when made by the 
carbon are process. His conclusion was 
that if the right speed of welding is 
used the expansion of metal in plates 
ahead of the weld, which tends to draw 
the plates together in cooling, and the 
expansion of the edges of the plates, 
which tends to open them up at the 
finished end, can be made to balance 
each other and thereby’ eliminate 
warping. 

Flexibility and rigidity as resulting 
from gas welding was discussed by 
S. W. Miller, research engineer Union 
Carbide & Carbon Research Labora- 
tories. He laid emphasis on the im- 
portance of making a weld with the 
same physical properties as those of 
the base metal. C. J. Holslag, chief 
engineer Electric Are Cutting & Weld- 
ing Company, discussed the design of 
welds when made by the metal arc 
process. He said that a weld will 
always be a casting unless some method 
of forging is used and that progress 
in the art would be more rapid if the 
basie principles and limitations are 
frankly taken into account. Resistance 
welding was discussed by H. A. Woof- 
ter, electrical engineer Thomson Elec- 
tric Welding Company. J. H. Deppeler, 
chief engineer Metal & Thermit Cor- 
poration, discussed the subject from 
the thermit welding standpoint. 

Reports of the officers and various 
committees of the society were pre- 
sented at the business meeting Thurs- 
day, and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, E. H. Ewertz, the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation; vice-presi- 
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dents, T. A: Wry, for New York and 
New England; J. D. Conway, for the 
Middle Eastern Division, and H. S. 
Mann, for the Middle Western Di- 
vision. The directors at large elected 
were J. H. Deppeler, A. S. Kinsey, 
w. A. Slack and E. M. T. Ryder, Third 
Avenue Railway, New York. 


Fire Protection for Carhouses 
and Cars 


HE committee on electric railway 

carhouses and cars of the National 
Fire Protection Association has pre- 
pared a comprehensive report covering 
tentative regulations for electrje cars 
and locomotives; wiring of electric car- 
houses and auxiliary buildings operated 
by electric traction companies; and con- 
struction, maintenance and protection 
of carhouses. 

This is the first report of the com- 
mittee, which was formed in 1923 and 
which consists of A. M. Schoen, chair- 
man; H. H. Adams, W. S. Boyd, N. E. 
Drexler, J.C. Forsyth, Louis Harding, 
J. S. Mahan and J. T. Staub. : 


The regulations presented in the re-_ 


port for tentative adoption are intended 
to replace the sections on car wiring 
and equipment of cars and carhouses 
which appeared in the National Elec- 
trical Code, edition of 1920; the section 
on railway carhouses in the regulations 
on sprinkler equipments, edition of 
1922, and also to supersede the rules 
and requirements for the construction 
and protection of standard railway car 
storage and operating houses, edition 
of 1907. 

Advance copies of the report for the 
purpose of preparing discussion and 
criticisms may be obtained by address- 
ing the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, 40. Central Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Meets in Cleveland 


X< THE twelfth annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, held in Cleveland, May 
6 to 8, two men prominent in public 
utilities were elected to the board of 
directors. These were John W. Shartel 
of Oklahoma City and Lafayette Han- 
chett of Salt Lake City, Utah. In the 
case of Mr. Shartel, this was a re- 
election. Two other utility men remain 
on the board from last year, namely, 
P. H. Gadsden of Philadelphia and Paul 
Shoup of San Francisco. 

The attendance at the convention was 
large, and the American Electric Rail- 
way Association was represented by a 
considerable number of the delegates 
and alternates appointed to attend. As 
the association’s executive committee 
met in Cleveland on May 7, many other 
railway men were able also to be in 
attendance. : 

_ The subjects taken up by the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce this year 
did not include any relating primarily 
to electric railways, the principal sub- 
jects being: business and agriculture, 
European readjustment, and the respon- 
sibility and integrity of business. The 
report of the directors of the national 
chamber, however, referred at consider- 
able length to the work during the last 
year of the transportation committee, 
whose reports, so far as they have 


related to electric railways, have been 
published in these columns. 

There was also a report of the re- 
sults on the conclusions of this commit- 
tee, as contained in Referendum No. 
43, submitted to the members. This 
referendum was based on the report of 
the transportation committee, and con- 
tained fourteen recommendations. The 
vote on each was in the affirmative by 
the two-thirds majority required. Of 
these fourteen recommendations the 
last three related in part to electric 


railway or bus service. They follow 
with the vote recorded: 
12. The. committee recommends _ that 


wherever experience indicates that it will 
be in the public interest, regulatory bodies 
should facilitate the utilization_of motor 
transport to replace uneconomical forms of 
rail service, to relieve yard and terminal 
congestion, and to extend existing steam 
and electric railway services. In favor, 
1,608%; opposed, 322%. 

13. The committee recommends that the 
rates and services of motor common car- 
riers, both freight and passenger, should 
be subject to regulation by the stdte and 
federal commissions which have jurisdic- 
tion over the operation of other common 
earriers, having particularly in view insur- 
ing to the public adequate, economical and 
continuous service. In favor, 1,7653; 
posed, 2004. 


op-_ 


14. The committee recommends that in 
addition to bearing an equitable share of 
the general tax burden, the road~ users — 
should pay the entire cost of maintenance 
of improved highways through special 
taxes levied against them, such special 
taxes being applied exclusively to that pur- 
pose. In favor, 1,2834; opposed, 436%. 

: 


This vote was concluded May 6. 
There are 1,002 organizations eligible 
to vote and the total voting strength is 
3,270; thus the vote recorded was about 
60 per cent of the total voting strength. 

The directors also called particular 
attention to recommendations in the 
transportation report on greater co- 
ordination of transportation agencies 
and the need for simplification of taxa- 
tion of steam and electric railways. — 

A feature of the Cleveland meeting 
was a series of addresses on standards 
of business conduct. The first was 
Wednesday evening by Secretary 
Hoover, who saw in associations an 
agency through which high standards 
in business conduct could be established 
and enforced. On Thursday morning 
Judge Edwin B. Parker, chairman of 
the committee on business ethics of the 


chamber, presented a concrete code. 


1.C.C.-Order on Section 15a 


Interurbans to Be Required to Supply Information to Enable Commerce 
Commission to Make Individual Determination , 
as to Application of Law 


N FINANCE DOCUMENT No. 

3392 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has made its report and order 
on the application to electric railways 
of Section 15a of the interstate com- 
merce act. The report refers to the 
hearing* given electric railway officials 
before the commission on March 19, 
summarizes the evidence placed before 
the commission on that occasion which 
drew the distinction between interurban 
lines and steam railroads. The report 
states that, “Considering the responsi- 
bility as well as the benefits of carriers 
under Section 15a, it seems clear that 
Congress intended to exclude inter- 
urban electric railways generally from 
its operation, and to include them only 
when engaged in such transportation of 
freight as would cause them to resemble 
steam roads in the performance of that 
function.” 

The commission then goes on to say: 

“There are many electric roads which 
closely resemble the steam roads in 
some particulars of freight transporta- 
tion, and are not greatly dissimilar in 
others, whose status under section 15a 
is involved in considerable doubt. From 
the nature of the problem it is obvious 
that no hard and fast rules can be laid 
down upon which reliance can be placed 
in classifying the carriers. Each road 
must be considered by itself. In de- 
termining whether a particular carrier 
is ‘engaged in the general transporta- 
tion of freight’ within the meaning of 
the statute, as we have construed it, 
consideration may properly be given to 
relative amounts of freight and passen- 
ger traffic, connections with steam roads 
and business performed over such con- 
nections, amount and manner of 
handling through and interstate traffic, 
amount of equipment interchangeable 


*Covered in some detail in ELecrric 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for March 29, page 511. 


with steam roads, character of right-of- 
way, territory served, and handicaps 
under which the carrier labors in 
handling freight, such as those arising 
from municipal regulations, curvature 
and kind of track, station facilities an 

characteristics of equipment. 

“No attempt was made at the hear- 
ing to establish a record upon which 
the status of any particular carrier 
could be determined. All that can be 
done upon this record is to arrive at the 
general principles of classification 
which will effectuate the purpose of the 
legislation. It is obvious that the op- 
erations of electric roads and their re- 
lations with steam roads will change 
from year to year, perhaps bringing 
an additional number within the scope 
of the section, and éxempting others. 
It is necessary to effect a classification 
covering operations of such lines for 
the years since the act became effec- 
tive, as well as for the future. To meet 
this situation, all electric railway op- 
erating companies will be served with 
the general orders issued from year to 
year under section 15a, requiring re- 
ports of value and of railway operating 
income. They will also be required to 
respond to a questionnaire calling for 
information upon matters deemed con-_ 
trolling in determining the status 
electric lines. This information will be 
required of all electric lines subject to 
the act, but those which claim exemp-_ 
tion from the provisions of section 15a 
may so state, omitting for the time 
being data wth respect to values ar 
income required by the regular order. 
Such further proceedings will be had as 
may be found necessary in dealing wit 
individual companies.” 

The questionnaire referred to in 
commissioner’s report comprises 
following: 

“Tt is ordered that each electric rail- 


the 
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jay operating company subject to the 
nterstate commerce act be, and it is 
ereby, required to make, under oath, 
ull and true answers to the following 
uestions: 

“1. What was the amount of respond- 
nt’s freight revenue, passenger revenue, 
nd total transportation revenue for each 
f the years 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923? 
“2. With what railroads (stating whether 
team or electric), and at what points does 
sspondent have track connections? 

“38. Does the respondent have _ joint 
‘eight tariffs and through freight rates 
ith any other road or roads? If so, state 
ames of such roads and whether steam or 
ectric. 

“4. What is the character of respondent’s 
‘eight business, the principal commodities 
andled, and the percentage of freight ton- 
age, if any, handled in carloads? 

“5. Approximately what percentage of 
1e freight revenue of respondent is derived 
‘om interstate traffic? 

“6. How many freight cars are operated 
y respondent and what is their character? 
o what extent are they interchanged with 
eam roads? 

“7. Does respondent receive from and de- 
ver to connections standard steam rail- 
ay equipment, and, if so, to what extent? 

“8. To what extent is respondent’s freight 
rvice interfered with by municipal regu- 
tions or characteristics of road, track or 
juipment? 

“9. What percentage of respondent’s road 

on public streets and what percentage on 
‘rivate right of way? 

“10. To what extent and how closely is 
sspondent’s steam 
ads? 

“11. What material changes, if any, have 
iken place in any of the particulars 
wered by questions 2 to 10, inclusive, 
nee March 1, 1920? 

“12. Does respondent 


road paralleled by 


claim exemption 
om the provisions of section 15a of. the 
terstate commerce act? 


“Tt is further ordered, that answers 
) the foregoing questions shall be sub- 
‘itted in typewriting, numbered to cor- 
spond with the questions, and on 
aper approximately 8x10% in. The 
ame of respondent shall appear at the 
yp of the first sheet. The original 
sponse, verified by oath, and three 
ypies thereof, shall be forwarded to 
le commission on or before June 1, 
J24, addressed to George B. McGinty, 
Ss secretary, Washington, D. C.” 


City Transportation 
Requirements 


'N AN address on metropolitan plan- 
ning for future transportation re- 
lirements, given at the Philadelphia 
ngineers’ Club on April 15, J. Row- 
nd Bibbins of Washington declared 
lat every large city should plan ahead 
r its transportation requirements on 
ie basis of double its present popu- 
tion. This is because of the present 
pid drift of the population to cities. 
| 1880, 27 per cent of the population 
the country dwelt in towns and 
ties, whereas in 1920 more than 50 
x cent did so. Within the last 10 
‘ars many of the larger cities have 
id increases of 25 per cent or more 
population. This growth is accom- 
nied by striking changes in charac- 
r of districts. within each city. 
Theoretically, the increase in popu- 
tion should also be accompanied by 
still greater increase in transporta- 
m facilities, but as a rule the physi- 
1 facilities for transportation, like 
reets, highways, trackage, storage for 
ak transportation and even carrier 
uipment have barely increased in 
ithmetic ratio to the population, if 

all. By 1940 a population of at 
ast 130,000,000 may be expected in 
is country. This means from 65,000,- 
0 to 70,000,000 people in the cities, 
d 


: 
~ 


{ 


or more than the number in the entire 
United States between 1890 and 1900. 

These people can be transported only 
if all means for transportation are co- 
ordinated. The time for superficial 
expedient measures has passed. 

The problem of financing transporta- 
tion improvements is one largely of 
rush peak capacity. All interests in a 
community should be enlisted to pre- 
pare and support a plan for develop- 
ment. The transportation plan should 
be based on the assumption that the 
American public will finally support 
the best service it can secure. Tech- 
nical study is required 6h a number 
of research problems. Among them 
may be mentioned: Development of 
traffic signals; segregation of various 
kinds of city traffic; determination of 
parking time; introduction of the ex- 
press idea in traffic routing. with in- 
creases of 10 to 20 per cent in street 
car schedule speed and means for 
bodily transfer between express lines 
and feeders; means for roadway widen- 
ing; night delivery and collection of 
central-district freight to relieve the 
streets in the daytime, etc. In Mr. 
Bibbins’ opinion, transportation is the 
key to the future in metropolitan 
planning. 


Central Traffic Association 


HE next regular meeting of the 

Central Electric Traffic Association 
will be held at Hotel Tuller, Detroit, 
Mich., May 21 and 22. 


Heavy Traction at A.S.M.E. 


HE railroad division of the Amer- 

ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, which will hold its spring meet- 
ing in Cleveland, May 25 to 29, will 
have as the topic of discussion “Recent 
Developments in Heavy Electric Loco- 
motives.” Two papers will be pre- 
sented on this topic, one by N. W. 
Storer, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company; the other by W. 
B. Potter, General Electric Company. 


Iowa Convention June 27 


HE annual convention of the Iowa 
Electric Railway Association will 
be held at Fort Dodge on June 27, it is 
announced by President F. C. Cham- 
bers. The meeting will be held imme- 


| diately following that of the Iowa Sec- 


tion of the N. E. L. A. at Fort Dodge 
on June 24-26, as many of the men are 
interested in both associations. 


New York Traffic Problems 
to Be Discussed 


OR the purpose of discussing traffic 

problems: of the New York metro- 
politan area and its immediate envi- 
rons, totaling some 5,528 sq.mi., a con- 
ference has been called for May 20, to 
be held at the Town Hall, 121 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City, 
beginning at 10:30 a.m. This meeting 
is sponsored by fourteen civic bodies, 
including chambers of commerce, mer- 
chants’ associations and boards of 
trade. It will be in charge of the 
Committee on the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs. M. R. 
Boylan, George Keegan and C. E. Mor- 
gan will attend as delegates for the 
local railways. 


In connection with the conference, 
there will be held from May 19 to 24, 
in the halls of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, an exhibit of maps and draw- 
ings showing how traffic and street 
layout problems are being handled in 
the various communities. 


American 


Association News 


Midyear Meeting Pays Its Way 


H. SAWYER, general chairman 

* of the committee on general ar- 
rangements for the St. Louis Midyear 
Meeting March 4 last, has made his 
final report to the executive committee. 
The revenue consisted of the sale of 
756 tickets at $10 each, or. $7,560. 
Total expenditures amounted to 
$7,503.75, leaving a credit of $56.25 
above expenses. In reporting to the 
executive committee Mr. Sawyer com- 
mented that it was his understanding 
that this was the first Midyear at 
which the revenue exceeded the ex- 
pense. 


Special Reports Available 


HE following reports have been 

prepared by the American Electric 
Railway Association and are available 
to member companies in good standing 
upon request: 

Electric Railway Operations in 1923: 
Gives comparison of revenues, operat- 
ing expenses, net revenues and passen- 
ger traffic of 406 companies for 1923 
and 1922. It also gives for 288 com- 
panies complete comparative income 
statement, operating expenses by pri- 
mary accounts; the same statements 
again on a per car mile basis; operat- 
ing and traffic statistics and ratios; and 
unit figures derived from them. The 
288 companies are classified into city 
and interurban companies and com- 
panies operating both city and interur- 
ban lines and each of these groups is 
further subdivided into three smaller 
groups according to the size of the 
company. 

Automobile Operating Costs: Cost 
figures of passenger automobiles, di- 
vided between operating and _ non- 
operating costs, have been collected 
from all sections of the country and are 
presented in detail in this compilation. 
Comparable figures for a large number 
of Ford, Dodge and Buick cars have 
been obtained and general average 
figures for these makes of cars have 
been worked out. 

Special Factors Affecting the Work- 
ing Conditions of Electric Railway 
Trainmen: Contains information cov- 
ering a number of miscellaneous con- 
ditions such as the establishment of pen- 
sion systems, allowances of time off 
periodically, contributions to cost of 
uniforms, awarding of service stripes, 
free transportation for men _ and 
families, bonding of conductors, etc. 

In addition to the above, supple- 
ments to the Fare Bulletin, Wage Bul- 
letin and Cost of Living Studies have 
been prepared, bringing them up to 
date. 
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Link Support for Truck 
Live Lever 


N THE Brill 39-E trucks used 

on the Third Avenue Railway, 
New York City, the pony brake beam 
is located underneath the driver 
brake beam at the truck bolster. The 
fulcrum of the truck live lever is 
connected to the driver brake beam 
through a link, and the lower end 
of the truck live lever connects to 
the pony beam through a hand slack 
adjuster. This type of truck was 
found particularly suitable for use 
with the underground conduit con- 
tact system in New York, where 
suspension for the contact plows 
is provided on the trucks. This 
takes up considerable space on the 
trailer ends of trucks, and the brake 
beam for the pony wheels’ cannot 
be located close to the wheels. 

The old standard construction of 
truck brake rigging for the 39 E has 
the live lever hanging from the body 
brake rod, with the lower end of the 
live lever attached to the pony brake 
beam as just described. With an ap- 
plication of the brakes, the rota- 
tion of the pony wheels in one 
direction tends to tilt the brake beam 
and pull the live lever down. ‘The 
Third Avenue Railway Company 
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has experienced difficulty from this 
tilting of the pony brake beam, 
which was enough in some cases to 
allow the end of the live lever to 
strike the pavement. 

To overcome the difficulty a new 
type of link support has been de- 
signed and is being applied to all 
the trucks of this design operated 
by the company. Since it is essen- 
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tial that the live lever be free to 
move, the links have been attached 
to the hand slack-adjuster clevis at 
its lower end. These links, which 
are of 23-in. x 3-in. bar, are hung 
at their upper ends from a smali 
bracket in the form of an inverted 
U. The entire suspension is sup- 
ported from a frame constructed of 
a 23-in. x 23-in. angle, reinforced on 
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the Truck Live Lever with a Suspension Frame on the Truck Bolster 


At Left, Original Construction for Truck Brake Rigging on 39-E Truck. At Right, New Suspension Provided for Truck Live Level 
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he inside by two 13-in. x 13-in. 
ngles, the whole being bolted to the 
ruck transom. Further support is 
‘iven by the live lever guide. The 
riginal U-shaped guide is cut. open 
nd the outside ends are bolted to 
he U-shaped bracket which holds the 
anger links. The link support 
liminates the tilting action of the 
ony brake beam and prevents the 
ive lever from being lowered out 
f its normal position. Accompany- 
ng illustrations show the old and new 
ypes of construction. 


Jib Hoist Serves Whole 
Armature Room 


SWINGING hoist that serves 

the entire armature room has 
‘ecently been installed at the Fulton 
Jounty plant of the Georgia Railway 
: Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. The 
rertical column is a 10-in. I-beam, 
ivoted so that it will swing through 
bout 180 deg. The horizontal arm, 
which is a 6-in. I-beam, carries a 
Sprague 4-ton electric hoist. Prac- 
ically any. point on the floor can be 
~eached. An armature can be picked 
1p from the stand where it has been 
‘ewound, swung over to the rolling 
9ans, which are used in place of dip- 
jing vats, and from there carried to 
he baking oven. The electric hoist 
‘an be operated from any position 
long the length of the horizontal 
yveain, there being three trolley wires 
paralleling the beam and furnishing 
current to the hoist. Much time and 
effort have been saved since the 
installation of this apparatus. 


Dismantled Parts of New Nicholls Stool, Which Provides for Up and Down and 
Forward and Back Adjustment 


Improved Stool Adopted 
by Denver Lines 


By G. BENBROOK 


HE Denver Tramway Company 

has recently adopted the Nicholls 
motorman’s stool, designed and pat- 
ented by Stephen Nicholls, mechanic 
at the Denver Tramway shops. 

This stool has the advantages of 
being adjustable in height and also 
in proximity to the operating -equip- 
ment, and of being solidly and rig- 
idly mounted. The seat and seat 
post are entirely removable from 
the vestibule by simply picking up. 
The post base has a conical end 
which fits into a base plate installed 
flush with the vestibule floor. This 
feature is much appreciated by shop- 
men who do work on the controller 


“fhe Hoist Rotates so that Winding Racks, Dipping Pans and Baking Ovens 
, Can Be Reached 


=~) 


Double Adjustable Stool on Denver 
Tramway Car 


and air brake equipment, as they can 
readily remove the stool if it inter- 
feres with their work. 

The seat top is fitted on the under 
side with two grooved plates which 
slip onto the post top plate. The 
position of the seat on the post is 
laterally adjustable. A pull-down 
spring key engages with notches in 
the top plate and locks the seat in 
the position desired relative to the 
post. A screw and nut provide for 
height adjustment. These two ad- 
justments are much favored by the 
operators as they can readily fix the 
position of the seat to suit their par- 
ticular statures. 

The post of the stool is in two 
parts. The upper part, into which 
the top plate screws, fits inside the 
bottom section and rests on a coil 
spring. The post is made an in- 
tegral piece by means of a bolt ex- 
tending through the two sections. 
The inner piece -is slotted to receive 
the bolt and to allow for the spring 
action. 
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Boring Axle Collars on 
Drill Press 


N THE shops of the Pittsburgh 

Railways a single spindle drill 
press is used for boring out axle col- 
lars on Westinghouse 52 motors. 
The halves of a collar are fastened 
together by two opposite bolts and 
placed on a box-shaped fixture. 
top of the fixture has a hole for guid- 
ing the boring bar and six pointed 
set screws for holding and aligning 
the collar. 

The fixture is made up of 3}-in. x 
10-in. steel in the shape of an in- 
verted “U,’’ braced on the open sides 
with 14-in. x 4-in. steel welded to 
the frame. The top of the fixture is 
15 in. above the base, allowing room 


Fixture and Bar for Boring Axle Collars on 
Drill Press. At Right, Axle Collar in 
Position for Boring 


for the boring bar to make a com- 
plete cut through a collar. ‘The set 
screws are 2 in. x 4 in. with square 
heads turned up to a point. How- 
ever, enough of the head is left to 
provide grip for a wrench. These 
screwheads serve to hold the collar 
in position and also permit the col- 
lar to be aligned by running the 
proper screw in or out. 

The centering of the fixture is 
simple, consisting of running the 
boring bar into the hole on the top 
of the fixture and clamping the fix- 
ture to the table. The collar is then 
placed on the pointed set screws with 
the dust flange acting as a centering 
guide. The points come just inside 
this flange. 

Adjustments to alignment follow a 
trial cut with the boring bit. Dur- 
ing the boring operation the collar is 
held to the fixture by means of two 
small hand screw clamps. 

By the use of this method the num- 
ber of axle collars bored has been in- 
creased to eighteen per day from six 
on an engine lathe. 
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Improved Welding Rod 


Brought Out 


OR welding by the carbon arc, 

the Rail Welding & Bonding Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has brought out the 
“Una” joint rod, No. 200. The rod 
is coated and the base is a high- 
grade low carbon steel. The elements 
necessary for producing the required 
physical properties in the metal are 
introduced into the weld as a coat- 
ing on the basic steel rod. Rods are 
not coated until chemical analyses 
and tests of the physical properties 
show that they come up to required 
specifications. Frequent 
tests are made to keep the composi- 
tion of the coating within the re- 
quired limit, and a final test is made 
to insure a uniform product. A de- 
tailed discussion of the essential ele- 
ments, together with test data of 
joints made by this rod, is contained 
in the company’s bulletin No. 107. 


Portable Electric Lanterns 


WO electric lanterns of novel 

type are being placed on the 
market by the Crouse-Hinds Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. One of these 
is the type LM, which is a conven- 
ient portable inspection lantern for 
use in railway yards, shops, store- 
rooms and other places where a 
strong, well-protected lantern is 
needed. The case is of cast alumi- 
num, with a cast iron base, so as 
to give substantial support and pre- 
vent the lantern being easily upset. 


An Electric Spot Lantern for 
Inspection Use 


control | oS 


This Lantern. Can Be Used Where 
Inflammable Vapors Are Present 


A wound wire handle is mounted on 
the case for convenience in carrying 
and for directing the beam of light 
as desired. The body has a friction — 
adjustment, so that the light can be j 
revolved around a horizontal axis” 
from 90 deg. above to 45 deg. below 
the horizontal. A lug prevents ex-— 
cessive movement. The front is in- 
closed by means of a wire glass, held 
against a gasket by a spring wire re- 
taining ring. Provision is made oa 
that it can be easily removed. The 
lighting cord enters the case at the 
back and is protected by a spiral 
wound spring, and a bushing. 

The type VSB lantern is of the. 
vapor-proof type for providing safe 
and convenient light in oil houses or i 
places where an excessive amount of 
dust or a combustible vapor or gas t 
is present. This lantern has a swing- 
ing bail, a water-tight cord outlet 
with reinforcement to prevent chaf- 
ing of the cord. The globe, either 
plain or colored, permits the use of 
any lamp up to and including 75 
watt. 

The guard and globe can capital 
be removed for lamp replacement. 
The base gives the lantern a su 
stantial support when placed upon 
the floor or ground. The body is 
aluminum and the guard and bas 
are of brass with galvanized finish. 


itors. 
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Parking May Be Barred on Eleven 
Streets in Los Angeles 


No parking on eleven principal 
streets of Los Angeles business dis- 
trict and the limiting of all parking 
downtown to thirty minutes instead of 
forty-five minutes is recommended to 
the city of Los Angeles by the parking 
survey committee which was created by 
the Council last year. In addition to 
the specific recommendation for changes 
in the parking rules, the committee has 
established definite policies regarding 
the relative importance of the use of 
city streets. In view of the fact that 
the personnel of the committee rep- 
resents leading business and civic inter- 
ests, the agreement on general policy 
is regarded as highly important. The 
City Council appropriated $10,000, en- 
abling the committee to carry out a 
detailed survey and eliminate snap 
judgment from its report. 

Four north and south streets and 
seven east and west streets should be 
free from parking, thus expediting 
through traffic movement, the commit- 
tee reported. The committee also recom- 
mended that parking be eliminated 
around Pershing Square, which is the 
downtown park and the favorite haunt 
for real estate promotion buses and 
sightseeing cars. 

Other recommendations included the 
following: 

Continuance of the present parking ban 
throughout the entire downtown district 
from 4 to 6:15 p.m. daily. 3 

Barring of real estate sale promotion 
buses from entire downtown district. 

Strict regulation of taxicab stands. 

Elimination of special parking privileges 
in front of theaters, etc. j , 

Strict prohibition of second line parking. 

In classifying the several uses of 
streets in their relative importance, the 


committee said that movement of traffic 


was the prime purpose of streets. 

With regard to the relative impor- 
tance of the various uses of the streets, 
traffic movement was considered great- 
est, the committee report saying: 

We believe the conclusion sound that 
it is not the owners and users of the stored 
vehicle or the parked vehicle that mainly 
contribute to the business activity in the 
commercial center of the city, but that it 
is the owners and users of moving vehicles 
(street cars and automobiles) who consti- 


tute the purchasing and business factor in 
that district. 


Germans Here to Study Rapid 
Transit 


Three Germans representing the 
Hamburger Hochbahn Aktiengesell- 
schaft arrived in this country on May 
4 for the purpose of studying rapid 
transit. Wilhelm Mattersdorff and. Wil- 
helm Stein, directors of the elevated 
railways of Hamburg, and Gustave Le), 
chief of the Hamburg state civil engi- 
neering department, are the three vis- 
After inspection of the subway 
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and elevated lines in New York City 
they will visit Boston, Schenectady, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. They are also inter- 
ested to see the latest types of street 
cars and the newer operating practices. 


Boston “L” Proposes Bus 
Expansion 


Indications are that the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway soon will receive from 
the City Council of Boston a franchise 
to operate a bus line all the way from 
West Roxbury to Park Square in Bos- 
ton, by way of the beautiful parkways 
in the city. The Elevated petitioned 
for the franchise, and included Boylston 
and Arlington Streets, Commonwealth 
Avenue, Charlesgate West, Fenway, 
Brookline Avenue, the park system and 
Center Street to West Broadway. This 
would be a most attractive ride. 

When the case was heard before the 
Council jitney committee on May 5 
there was registered an almost unani- 
mous opinion in favor of the project, 
and it was one of the largest hearings 
of citizens ever held by a Council com- 
mittee. The only opposition voiced was 
against certain details, and especially 
against buses operating in Common- 
wealth Avenue, the city’s finest resi- 
dential thoroughfare. This avenue can 
be avoided. The Council members indi- 
cated that they would be in favor of 
such bus line, desiring ony to retain 
control over the actual route, stops and 
transfers, and before there is a final 
decision in the matter there will be a 
conference between Elevated officials 
and the Council committee. 

This is regarded as an important 
opening wedge to an extensive. bus 
service by the Elevated within the city 
limits. 

Edward Dana, general manager of 
the Elevated, addressed the hearing, 
outlining the company’s policy in this 
respect. He said in substance: 

The Hlevated trustees have under con- 
sideration the expansion of its bus_ lines. 
This means in certain cases the discon- 
tinuance of trolley car service. I think I 
may state it as a general policy of the 
trustees to discontinue car lines in favor 
of bus service on short runs where the 
trafic density does not warrant the expen- 
sive relaying of expensive rails which are 
wearing out. 

This does not necessarily mean that on 
long runs the bus will replace the trolley. 
Buses couldn’t handle mass transportation 
as well as railway service. Experience in 
this and other cities has shown that the 
street railway is the most economical means 
of transportation when traffic is heavy. 
Bus lines are an auxiliary to the railway 
system, 

In the problem of furnishing’ transporta- 
tion, subway, elevated and surface irains, 
trolley cars and buses all have their parts 
to play. The city of London demonstrates 
that, and there the percentage of people 
carried by bus is the greatest we know. 
In London a third of the people trans- 
ported by the city’s carriers travel by bus. 

The bus is more an element for light 
traffic, and an auxiliary to the railway 
system, than one of economy. 


Chicago Purchase Conferences 
Progressing 


A “neutral” board of nine members 
will supervise the control and operation 
of the co-ordinated surface and ele- 
vated lines of Chicago during their pe- 
riod of transfer from the companies to 
the city. This was virtually decided at 
the seventh purchase conference be- 
tween representatives of the city and 
the lines, held on May 6. 

Three members of the board will rep- 
resent the city, three more will be from 
the companies and the balance of the 
power will be lodged in three others, 
who will be chosen jointly. 

At the beginning of the series of 
conferences held to discuss all phases 
of the proposed municipalization of the 
lines Mayor Dever contended that the 
city should have a majority of the 
representation. The bankers present at 
the conferences, however, pointed out 
that since the railways would hold the 
securities of the city issued in payment 
for the properties, they should likewise 
have as close as possible to a majority 
control until the city has paid off 51 
per cent of the indebtedness incurred 
when the purchase is consummated. 

Consideration of the price to be paid 
for the lines remains as the big prob- 
lem for the conferees to settle. While 
neither the officers of the city nor the 
representatives of the properties have 
issued any statements about the con- 
ferences, it is know that little progress 
has been made in that respect. 

Three proposals are under considera- 
tion by the Mayor. They provide: 

1. That the city pay the market value 
of the securities. 

2. That the $162,500,000 total of the sur- 
face lines’ capital account be accepted as 
the basis for price negotiations. 

3. That a new valuation based on present 
day costs be made, 

The first is generally regarded as the 
favorite of the Mayor, although he has 
not committed himself to any plan. 


Competition in Syracuse on 
Bus Privilege 


The Syracuse Railway Co-Ordinated 
Bus Line, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been incorporated to operate a stage 
or omnibus route with capital of $50,- 
000. James F. Hamilton, Rochester; 
Benjamin E. Tilton and William P. 
Gannon, Syracuse, are the directors. 
The law firm of Gannon, Spencer & 
Mitchell, Syracuse, is counsel for the 
corporation. 

At the same time and in competition 
the Whitehouse Trucking Company is 
petitioning for a license for city-wide 
operation of motor buses in Syracuse 
with a 7-cent fare and transfer privi- 
lege. This company has operated a 
large motor trucking business in Syra- 
cuse and is prepared to establish bus 
lines to serve all sections of the city. 
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Mr. Delaney to Head New York 
City’s Board of Transportation 


Mayor Hylan of New York has de- 
clared his intention to appoint John H. 
Delaney, chairman of the prospective 
Board of Transportation under the re- 
cently enacted transit law. The Mayor 
says he expects to take this action on 
July 1, when the Board of Transporta- 
tion takes over from the present State 
Transit Commission the task of routing, 
planning and building new subway lines. 

The Mayor has not intimated the 
names of the two associate commis- 
sioners to co-operate with Mr. Delaney, 
but he has indicated that each commis- 
sioner ought to receive at least $15,000, 
which is the amount paid the present 
Transit Commissioners. 

In extenuation of the Board of Esti- 
mate’s course in virtually scrapping all 
recent plans for new subways, the 
Mayor declared that the plans sub- 
mitted by the Transit Commission for 
the approval of the Board of Estimate 
“would not be recognized as the same 
plans when finally voted upon by this 
board, they have been so completely re- 
vised and modified to correct errors and 
eliminate blunders that have been dis- 
covered by the Transit Conference Com- 
mittee appointed by this board.” 

The Mayor has also said he believed 
the time for putting the new law into 
effect ‘was purposely delayed in order 
that a public clamor might be aroused 
to compel the Board of Estimate to 
adopt plans that had been prepared by 
the present Transit Commission for 
subways that would connect with the 
transit-corporation controlled subways.” 

In replying to Mayor Hylan’s asper- 
sions, Transit Commissioner Harkness 
said that the plans which the Mayor 
criticised as full of blunders were pre- 
pared by the same engineering staff 
that made the plans for all* the sub- 
ways, going back to the first of them 
more than twenty years ago; that it is 
the most experienced staff of subway 
engineers in the world, and the very 
“same staff whose services Mayor 
Hylan, requests the State Transit Com- 
mission to place at the disposal of the 
future Chairman (Mr. Delaney) of the 
Board of Transportation.” 


Discrimination Charged With 
Respect to Oakland Fares 


The Key System Transit Company in 
the past has been selling a round-trip 
fare for 36 cents from San Francisco to 
Oakland, Cal., including a coupon of 
admission to Idora Park. This kind of 
a ticket is not being sold from other 
points in the Oakland territory to Idora 
Park, where the one-way fare is the 
same as from San Francisco to the 
Park. Also no such arrangement is in 
effect via the Southern Pacifie from 
San Francisco to Alameda-Neptune 
Beach, where the one-way fare is the 
same as from San Francisco to Oak- 
land-Idora Park. 

Protests have been filed with the 
Railroad Commission by the city of 
Alameda and the Neptune Beach man- 
agement, alleging that the practice is 
discriminatory and in violation of the 
State Constitution and the public utili- 
ties act. 
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The commission has rejected certain 


temporary tariffs issued by the Key. 


System effective on April 30. It will 
now be incumbent upon the transpor- 
tation company, should it desire to 
carry the matter further, to commence 
a formal proceeding in order that the 
issues may be decided upon the ques- 
tion of fact and in conformity with 
the law. 


New Bus Lines of Connecticut 
Company 

The Connecticut Company will start 
local bus service in New Haven on May 
15, when machines will start operation 
from the “Green” out Goffe Street to 
Springside Avenue in Westville. Here- 
tofore the company has been operating 
a number of long distance lines out of 
New Haven. In addition to this pros- 
pective service the company began on 
May 5 a bus line on South Lenox Street, 
Waterbury, Conn. The new service 
was referred to by W. J. Flickinger, 
assistant to the president, at the joint 
meeting of the Connecticut Company 
Section of the A.E.R.A. and_ of the 
Connecticut Company Railway Club of 
New Haven on May 6, which took the 
form of a housewarming at the new 
bus garage in New Haven. The com- 
pany now has forty-eight buses in 
service with two 29-passenger buses on 
order. The forty-eight buses repre- 
sent an investment of $278,000, but, 
considering the stores for buses and 
new garage, the total investment ap- 
proximates $400,000. 

L. S. Storrs, president of the com- 
pany, emphasized the point that while 
the company would use buses extens- 
sively, it was his expectation that the 
railway would for many years to come 
do the big bulk of the business. 


Railway Joins in “Clean-Up” 
Drive 


During the period from April 21 to 
May 5-the Chicago Surface Lines co- 
operated with the city authorities of 
Chicago by taking part in a city-wide 
“clean-up” campaign. Coming, as it 
does, immediately after the period when 
March and April rainy weather makes 
it particularly difficult to keep cars 
clean, this was made the occasion for 
an intensive drive to direct attention 
toward the importance of cleanliness 
of equipment and property. 

In the equipment department, par- 
ticular attention was paid to the con- 
dition of car floors and windows. The 
members of the supervisory force of 
the department devoted a large part of 
their time toward directing and follow- 
ing this work, so as to accomplish the 
best results possible. A consistent 
effort is also being made in the equip- 
ment department to carry this interest 
in cleanliness beyond the period of the 
“clean-up” drive. Preliminary plans 
are under way for the installation of 
additional car washing and cleaning 
facilities at car houses and shops. 

Another phase of the “clean-up” cam- 
paign was the purchase of new uni- 
forms by trainmen to prepare for the 
annual inspection on May 1. More than 
6,000 trainmen purchased new uni- 
forms. The demand was so large that 
the uniform stock of local stores was 
entirely exhausted. 
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Former Railway Commissioner 
on Cleveland Arbitration Board 


James W. Holcomb, street railwa 
commissioner at Cleveland in 1922 and 
1923, has been named as the fifth mem- 
ber of the board of arbitration which 
will decide the dispute between the 
Cleveland Railway and its platform em- 
ployees over a wage increase and 
changed working conditions. 

The other members of the board of 
arbitration are: 
and Thomas P. Schmitt, a director of 
the railway, representing the company, 
and United States District Attorney 
A. E. Bernsteen and Max Hayes, editor 
of the Cleveland Citizen, Cleveland 
labor publication, representing the men. 

The men are demanding a wage in- 
crease that would make the maximum 
rate of pay 90 cents an hour after the 
first year of service, with a minimum 
wage to start with of 85 cents an hour, 
Their present wages are 55, 57 and 60 
cents an hour. The men are also ask- 


ing two weeks’ vacation with pay each 


year, one day off with pay in eight, 


‘and time and a half for all overtime, 


Sunday and holiday work. 

John J. Stanley, president of the 
company, says that to meet the men’s 
demands it would be necessary to 
charge a 10-cent fare in Cleveland. 

The board will hold its first meeting 
on May 15. Attorney William L. Day 
will represent the men before the arbi- 
trators, while Attorney Harry J. Craw- 
ford will act for the company. 


Deadlock in Pittsburgh 
The conference looking toward an ad- 
justment of the differences between the 
Pittsburgh Railways and its employees 


Atty. Charles Higley . 


on the wage issue held on May 8, at 


which were present company and car- 
men’s officials, with Mayor Magee act- 


ing as mediator, ended in a deadlock. 


It is reported that the men are prepar- 
ing to take another strike vote. An- 
other meeting took place on May 7 at 
which propositions were advanced by 
the Mayor, the company and the men. 


The men are seeking a scale of 75 cents — 


for the ensuing year and 77 cents for 
next year under a two-year agreement 
and for certain changes in the working 
conditions. 


Conferences on New York 
State Wages 


Representatives of the employees of 
the Rochester, Syracuse and Utica lines 
of the New York State Railways con- 
ferred on May 7 with President Hamil- 
ton in the hope of obtaining another 
proposition to submit to the men. 
satisfactory arrangement cannot be 
reached arbitration will be resorted to, 
with.the company probably demanding 
separate arbitration proceedings in 
each city. 
the offer of President Hamilton for a 


. 
‘ 


The men recently rejected — 
‘ 


. 


If am 


renewal of the contract which expired — 


on May 1 with a wage reduction of 2 
cents an hour. This would make the 
new scale 49, 51 and 53 cents an hour. 
The vote was almost unanimous. The 
demands of the men, submitted a short 
time ago, called for a scale of 66, 68 
and 70 cents and a six-day week, with 
a 10-cent increase over the amounts 
fer operators of one-man cars. 
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Fare Hearings Concluded in 
Baltimore 


The Maryland Public Service Com- 
mission has concluded hearings on the 
petition filed by the United Railways, 
Baltimore, making application for per- 
mission to increase the fare rate from 
7 cents. The commission is expected 
to hand down its decision in the near 
future. At the same time action also 
is expected on the request made by 
C. D. Emmons, president of the rail- 
way, to have the company’s property 
valued. 

Although the petition filed by the 
company left the amount of increase 
to the commission, in the arguments 
by counsel for the United Railways, it 
was said that the company wants an 
increase of 4 cent and also seeks relief 
pending the valuation. A great many 
applications for the elimination or ex- 
tension of fare zones have been made 
to the commission and the company 
representatives told the utilities board 
that with a 3-cent increase in fare some 
of these could be granted. 


City Sues Railway Operating 
at Hartford 


Papers have been served on company 
officials by which the city of Hartford, 
Conn., has. instituted action against the 
Connecticut Company, providing for an 
attachment to the value of $100,000, and 
claiming specific performance by the 
eompany of all provisions of the Tucker 
grant, an accounting by the company, 
$100,000 damages, the appointment of a 
receiver of fares and income of the 
company within the city of Hartford, 
and “such other and further relief as 
justice and equity may appertain.” 

The case has grown out of the failure 
of the company to pay the city an 
amount estimated to be about $50,000, 
representing 2 per cent of the gross 
fares collected within the ety limits in 
the calendar year of 1923. Payment 
was due in February. The complaint 
cites the particular phases of the agree- 
ment which the city alleges have not 
been fulfilled by the company. 

By vote of the Democratic majority 
in the Common Council several weeks 
ago, one-man cars were banned in 
Hartford, effective in June. 


Memphis Men Granted Three 
Cents an Hour Increase 


Under a recent decision of an arbi- 
tration board motormen and conductors 
of the Memphis Street Railway, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., have received an advance 
in wages of 8 cents an hour, making 
the scale for first-year employees 45 
cents and hour, second-year men 50 
cents and older employees 55 cents. 
The decision of the board affects 600 
trainmen, carhouse and shop repair 
men. The wage increase, which is re- 
troactive to April 1, will mean $54,000 
annually to the railway management. 
The contract provides that the men will 
work six days out of every week. Pay 
at the rate of time and a half is al- 
lowed for overtime in addition to the 
regular pay. E. B. LeMaster, repre- 
senting the Memphis Street Railway 
on the board, filed a minority report 


declaring the increase was unwarranted 
and “no burden should be added to the 
public unless the evidence submitted to 
the board clearly justifies it.” It is re- 
ported that the company will announce 
in a short time an 8-cent fare with ten 
tickets for 75 cents. 


President Hamilton Enlightens 
Author of Five-Cent Bill 


President George E. Hamilton of the 
Capital Traction Company and Senator 
McKellar of Tennessee, author of the 
5-cent fare bill for the District, clashed 
on May 5 at the hearing on the fare 
bill over the original financing of the 
company and the right of Congress to 
disregard arbitrarily the findings of 
the Public Utilities Commission and 
provide a 5-cent fare. Senator McKellar 
insisted that bonds of the Washington 
& Georgetown Company, of a face 
value of $4,000,000, had been reckoned 
at $8,000,000 in making the transfer 
of the property. Mr. Hamilton pro- 
ceeded to explain that the securities 
of the Washington & Georgetown Com- 
pany were highly regarded in Washing- 
ton; that the assessed value of the stock 
was $275 a share and that there was 


the expectation that the bonds would be 


exchanged for the stock. He finally in- 
sisted that the sale price of the Wash- 
ington & Georgetown Company was not 
considered by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission in fixing the fair valuation of 
the Capital Traction Company, and, 
therefore, had no connection with the 
present rate of fare in the District. 


New Bus Line Opened in 
Philadelphia 


Operation of a new bus line in the 
Stenton section of Germantown was 
started on May 3 by the Philadelphia 
Rural Transit Company, a subsidiary 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. A certificate of public con- 
venience for operation of the line was 
granted a few days ago by the Public 
Service Commission. 

The new bus line begins at the inter- 
section of Mount Airy Avenue and 
Stenton Avenue, and extends thence 
along Stenton Avenue to Washington 
Lane, thence along Washington Lane 
to Chew Street, thence along Chew 
Street to Belfield Avenue, thence along 
Belfield Avenue to Haines Street, 
thence along Haines Street to German- 
town Avenue, thence returning along 
Germantown Avenue to High Street, 
along High Street to Belfield Avenue 
and thence over the same route to the 
place of beginning. 

The company is operating twenty- 
nine-passenger single-deck buses. The 
fare is the same as that of the com- 
pany bus route previously placed in 
service, namely, 10 cents cash fare for 
a one-way trip. The privilege of inter- 
change in a forward direction exists 
between the bus route and connecting 
lines, surface, subway or elevated, of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany by means of an exchange ticket, 
the price of which is 3 cents. In the 
case of passengers transferring from 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany lines to the buses, however, 3 cents 


cash, in addition to an exchange ticket, 
must be paid. 


Office of Street Railway Com- 
missioner at Toledo Open 


Members of the Board of Street Rail- 
way Control at Toledo, Ohio, declared 
that the field is open for a successor 
to W. E. Cann, whose resignation as 
street railway commissioner, to enter 
the motor manufacturing field, is noted 
elsewhere in this issue. The members 
of the board will probably take the 
matter up at a special meeting before 
June 1. 

W. W. Knight, president of the board, 
is now in California, but is expected 
to return about May 20. The regular 
monthly meeting is scheduled for May 
15, at which time the resignation will 
be acted upon. 

It has been hinted that W. T. Jack- 
son, city service director, may be ap- 
pointed to the office and combine the 
work of the two departments tempo- 
rarily. This plan would save both city 
and car-riders money, it is believed, and 
provide a man for the commissioner’s 
job thoroughly acquainted with present 
plans and future needs. 

E. L. Graumlich, engineering as- 
sistant to the commissioner, has also 
been mentioned as a possible successor 
to Mr. Cann. He went to Toledo after 
experience in the office of the Street 
Railway Commissioner at Cleveland. 


$1,000,000 Improvements in 
Philadelphia Approved 


The committee on transportation and 
public utilities of the City Council of 
Philadelphia recently voted approval of 
the ordinance introduced by Councilman 
Hall authorizing the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company to issue first mort- 
gage bonds up to $1,000,000 for the 
purpose of retiring $389,000 of the 
company’s real estate mortgage bonds. 
and to provide funds for necessary 
transit improvements. The bonds to be 
issued for these improvements, which 
were outlined in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, issue of April 19, will be 
twenty-year 6 per cent bonds, secured 
by mortgages on the company’s real 
estate. 

When the matter was taken up by 
the committee Councilman Cox called 
attention to the fact that there still is 
in Council a bill, introduced several 
months ago, authorizing the P. R. T. 
to create a loan of $1,000,000 for finan- 
cing the purchase of buses for the 
Philadelphia Rural Transit Company. 
Mr. Cox was told the new loan ordi- 
nance will supersede the one to which 
he referred, and that the $1,000,000 is 
to be used for making certain improve- 
ments named in the new bill instead of 
for the purchasing of motor buses. 


Appeal of City of Buffalo Against 
Higher Fare Dismissed 


The United States Supreme Court on 
May 5 dismissed for want of jurisdic- 
tion, without a written opinion, the ap- 
peal of the city of Buffalo from the 
decision of the New York Supreme 
Court upholding an order of the New 
York Public Service Commission in- 
creasing the rate of fare to be charged 
by the International Railway from 5 
cents to 7 cents, with four tokens for 
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25 cents. No Federal question was 
found to be involved. 

The city sought to appeal on the 
ground that the constitutional inhibi- 
tion against violation of contracts had 
been encroached upon. The city con- 
tended that under franchise contracts 
granted predecessor corporations the 
rate of fare in Buffalo was limited to 
5 cents, with free transfers. The State 
Public Service Commission once held 
that it had no authority to grant an 
application by the company, for in- 
creased fare. This case was taken to 
the State Supreme Court, which held 
to the contrary. The Public Service 
Commission then proceeded to a hear- 
ing and granted the increase. This 
the city resisted, losing in the state 
courts and then attempting to carry the 
case to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Byllesby Officers Advanced 


Directors of H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany, Chicago, have elected Arthur S. 
Huey chairman of the board and John 
J. O’Brien president, to succeed the late 
Col. H. M. Byllesby. Robert J. Graf 
has been elected first vice-president. 
The same men have been elected to 
fill these offices for the Standard Gas 
& Electric Company and the Northern 
States Power Company. All three were 
associated with Colonel Byllesby and 
with him composed the executive com- 
mittee. Henry C. Cummins and Albert 
S. Cummins, nephews of Colonel Bylles- 
by, were both elected vice-presidents, 
the former of H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany and the latter of the Standard 
Gas & Electric Company and the North- 
ern States Power Company. 


Low Fares on California Line 
to Stimulate Traffic 


The Railroad Commission of Califor- 
nia has authorized the Peninsular Rail- 
way to reduce to a new low basis for a 
six months’ experimental period re- 
duced one-way and thirty-ride commu- 
tation fares between all points on the 
line. 

As illustrated, the one-way fare at 
the present time between San José and 
Los Gatos is 40 cents, the new fare 
will be 25 cents; between San José and 
Mayfield the present fare is 60 cents, 
the new fare will be 50 cents; the 
present thirty-ride family commuta- 
tion ticket between San José and Los 
Gatos is $8, the proposed fare $5. 

The Peninsular Railway, owned by 
the Southern Pacific Company, has 
never been a financial success. The 
total corporate deficit as-of Dec. 31, 
1923, was $3,438,107, with an income 
loss in 1928 alone of $377,737. 

The application to the commission 
states that practically every one owns 
an automobile in the territory through 
which the line operates and that the 
revenues have been steadily decreasing. 
In the year 1923 the railway operating 
revenue was $16,492, less than during 
the year 1922, and the first three months 
of 1924 show a very severe decrease 
over the same months of the year 1923. 

It is to be hoped that the further 
reductions in the fares will attract 
sufficient additional business at least to 
pay operating expenses and taxes. 
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Detroit Municipal Will Not 
Deal with Union 


A petition on stationery bearing only 
a union printer’s label and signed by 
3,200 platform employees of the Detroit 
Department of Street Railways has 
been presented to Joseph A. Martin, 


acting Mayor, informing him that they | 


have authorized a committee to repre- 
sent them on all questions of wages and 
working conditions. The committee 
named included sixteen platform em- 
ployees and in addition W. D. Mahon, 
William B. Fitzgerald and R. L. Reeves, 
all Amalgamated officials. 

Mr. Martin advised a delegation of 
union officials who sought to call his 
attention to new grievances that the 
law and the City Charter must be 
obeyed in letter and spirit by city em- 
ployees and officials or their connection 
with the’ city government will end. 
This delegation included the first in- 
ternational vice-president of the Amal- 
gamated Association. Its members 
complained that the street railway 
commission had forbidden the circula- 
tion of petitions addressed to the act- 
ing Mayor, at carhouses. It was in- 
tended by means of these petitions to 
verify the statements that the delega- 
tion represented a majority of the men, 
and that they were forbidden by the 
commission to collect union dues in the 
carhouses. It was contended by the 
representatives of the men that the 
commission’s stand violated an un- 
written understanding that the status 
quo was to be maintained in the pres- 
ent wage controversy pending the com- 
ing conference between Mr. Martin and 
the Street Railway Commission. 

The petition presented to Mr. Martin 
was circulated during the week ended 
May 3 in violation of a departmental 
order, according to a statement by Ross 
Schram, assistant general manager of 
the D. S. R. It was stated that division 
superintendents stopped the circulation 
of the petition because, it is a long 
standing rule that no petitions, no mat- 
ter what their nature, are to be cir- 
culated among the railway men while 
at work. This ban, it was claimed, was 
especially aimed against political peti- 
tions. Mr. Schram stated that regard- 
less of the policy of the D. S. R. or 
D. U. R. in the past, no dues will be 
collected in the future on D. S. R. 
property. 

Mr. Martin has again made it clear 
that the city cannot deal with the 
union. The present controversy started 
when the men recently asked for a 14 
per cent increase in wages and a re- 
vision of working conditions. On the 
basis of the earnings of the company 
for 1923 this increase would more than 
wipe out the surplus shown from oper- 
ation. 


Traffic Survey Work Started 
at Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles Board of Public 
Utilities on April 22 opened up special 
offices for the use of R. F. Kelker, Jr., 
of Chicago, who has been engaged to 
make a survey of the transit situation 
for the city of Los Angeles. 

In accordance with a joint agreement 
between the city of Los Angeles and 
Los Angeles County, an expenditure of 


: 


$40,000 will be shared equally by the 
city and the county for this work. Of 
this amount Mr. Kelker will receive 
$15,000 for his services. ' ; 

Mr. Kelker will include in his studies 
subways, open cuts, elevated lines and 


motor bus operation as well as surface | 


railway service. The idea behind the 
inquiry is to provide for a program for 
future development. It is expected that 
the work of the engineers will start at 
once. 


Michigan Roads Elect Officers 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 


the Grand Rapids, Holland & Chicago 
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Railway, the Michigan Railway and the © 


Michigan Electric Railways, G. R.-Cot- 
trelle, Toronto, was elected president of 
the Michigan Electric Railways, with 
J. F. Collins vice-president and general 


manager. B. C. Cobb, New York, was — 


elected president of the Michigan Rail- 
ways, with Mr. Collins general man- 


ager. Niel M. Viergever, Grand Rapids, ~ 


Jackson, were — 
\ 


and O. H. Degener, 
elected secretary and treasurer respec- 


-tively of all three companies. 


War on One-Man Car Renewed 
on Coast 


The war on one-man cars has spread 
to Berkeley, Cal., following their with- 
drawal from Oakland. Mass meetings 


have been held, and legal action is — 


threatened to force the cars out of 
service, despite the fact that one-man 


{ 


cars are being operated in Berkeley © 


under a six months’ agreement, ar- 
ranged on April 21. 


Demand for removal of the one-man 


cars followed a collision on Sunday, 


April 27, between a one-man car of the 
Key System Transit Company and a 


j 


Southern Pacific electric train at 
Ashby Avenue and Adeline Street in 
daylight. The crossing at this point 


was protected by two flagmen who are 
said to have displayed the proper sig- 
nals. No one was hurt, but one girl has 


since been prostrated by her experience © 


as a passenger on the one-man car. 
Officials of the Key System and Berke- 
ley police started an investigation. 

Following the accident, the foes of 
one-man cars held an indignation meet- 
ing to which Vice-president and Gen- 
eral Manager W. R. Alberger of the 
Key System was invited. 

The Berkeley trouble served as a 

spur to those Oaklanders who have 
been protesting against the operation 
there of the safety type of cars. The 
latter have been taken off the long runs 
on Telegraph Avenue in Oakland, but 
are still running on a number of feeder 
lines in that city. Petitions have been 
circulated and the City Council has 
been asked to take action in this case. 
_ In the meantime, the city of Oakland 
is going ahead with its complaint to 
the State Railroad Commission against 
the service of the Key System, which is 
soon to come up for a hearing. 

The Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
has appointed a special transportation 
committee and mailed a questionnaire 
to its 3,000 members requesting them 
to offer suggestions as to how the rail- 
way service can be improved. One of 
the criticisms most frequently heard 
concerns the character of the cars now 
in use on some of the lines. 
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Mount Vernon and Yonkers Included 
in Electrification Bill.—Goverror Smith 
has signed the Garnjost bill, as Chapter 


626 of the Laws of 1924, amending Sec- 


tion 53-a of the Public Service Commis- 
sion law, requiring the electrification 
of all railroads within the limits of a 
city adjoining the city of New York 
before Jan. 1, 1926. The section re- 
quiring the electrification of all’ rail- 
roads in Greater New York became a 
law in 1923 and the amendment to the 
law affects the cities of Mount Vernon 
and Yonkers. 

Parking Rules Necessary.—The “park 
as you please” order which was tried 
out in Akron, Ohio, for ten days as 
an experiment has proved a failure, 
with the result that it has been aban- 
doned and stringent parking rules put 
into effect. Merchants and many auto 
drivers themselves voiced loud protests 
against the plan. Other cities in north- 
ern Ohio, notably Canton, Massillon, 
Alliance and Warren, are invoking 
stringent parking regulations. 

Wages Same for Another Year.— 
Trainmen on the-city division of the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light. Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, at a mass meeting 
held recently voted a continuance of 
service for another year at the present, 
wage scale. It is probable the Canton 
and Massillon City men and the inter- 
urban men will do the same. The old 
wage contract expired May 1. Few 
changes were made in the working con- 
ditions. 

Urges Early Date on Hearing. — 
Earliest possible hearing of the applica- 


tion of the city of Los Angeles, joined 


in by the Railroad Commission, for an 
order requiring construction of a union 
passenger station and elimination of 
grade crossings in that city is urged 


upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission by the Railroad Commission of 
California in a telegram recently for- 


’ warded to Washington. 


Bus Permit Granted.—The Delaware 
River Coach Company, a subsidiary of 
the New Jersey & Pennsylvania Trac- 
tion Company, Trenton, N. J., has been 
granted a twenty-five-year franchise by 
the City Commission of Trenton, N. J., 
to operate a bus line between Trenton 
and Morrisville, Pa. 

Demands to Be Sent. Officials.—The 
presentation of demands to be embodied 
in the new working agreement between 
the Tri-City Railway, Davenport, lowa, 
and the union is to go to the company 
officials by the executive committee of 
the union.. The present agreement, 
signed a year ago, provides for the 
opening of negotiations at least thirty 
days prior to the expiration of the 
agreement. June 1 is the date of this 
expiration. 

Many Hurt When Car Gets Beyond 
Control—More than thirty persons 
were injured just before 6 o’clock on 
May 7 when a one-man Ogden Avenue 
car got beyond control on the grade 
down the 155th Street viaduct in New 
York City and smashed into a 
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crowded trolley standing in its path. 
George Serfert, motorman of the one- 
man car, was among the injured. He 
was taken unconscious to Columbus 
Hospital. William E. Thompson, super- 
intendent of traffic for the Third Ave- 
nue Railway, said that he had been un- 
able to ascertain the cause of the ac- 
cident owing to Serfert’s condition. 


Tax Expert Honored.—J. H. Moran, 
general auditor of the Boston Elevated 
Railway, has been appointed by Goy- 
ernor C. H. Cox to represent the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts at the 
seventeenth annual conference on tax- 
ation at the Hotel Chase, St. Louis, on 
Sept. 15. This honor’ has been con- 
ferred on Mr. Moran by the Governor 
because Mr. Moran has become very 
well known in Massachusetts as a spe- 
cialist on taxation problems. 


Six Buses Serve-—Two more buses 
have been added to the equipment of 
the Wisconsin Traction, Light, Heat & 
Power Company for service from 
Appleton, Neenah and Menasha. This 
brings the total number of buses serv- 
ing these cities up to six. 

Chicago “L” Posters Reproduced.— 
World’s Work for May contains a two- 
page story, with six illustrations of 
artistic posters, recently issued by the 
Chicago Elevated Railways and the 
North Shore Line. 


New Council for Cincinnati Commis- 
sion.—John V. Campbell, former Hamil- 
ton County prosecutor, was elected to 
succeed Judge Frederick L. Spiegel as 
legal counsel for the Rapid Transit 
Commission of Cincinnati, Ohio, at a 
meeting of that body May 3. Judge 
Spiegel’s resignation was_ recently 
accepted, to take effect July 1. 


Cars Will Observe Highway Signs.— 
Street cars in La Crosse will observe 
the arterial highway stop signs the 
same as any other vehicle does, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement of Super- 
intendent C. L. Hedges of the Wiscon- 
sin Railway, Light & Power Company. 
Beginning at once, cars will come to 
a full stop when crossing or entering an 
arterial highway, whether there are 
passengers getting on or off. 


Many Injured. — One woman was 
killed and twenty-seven injured seri- 
ously on May 3 when two interurban 
ears of the Southwest Missouri Rail- 
road collided on a curve a mile west of 
Lowell, Kan. 


May Operate Buses.—The Janesville 
Traction Company, Janesville, Wis., has 
under consideration the question of 
abandoning its Washington Street and 
Cemetery Street car lines. If permis- 
sion is given by the commission the 
company proposes to purchase buses 
for use on these lines, 


City Gets Right for Construction.— 
The Public Service Commission recently 
issued to the city of Philadelphia cer- 
tificates of public convenience for the 
Broad Street subway and the Chestnut 
Street surface car-subway recom- 
mended by the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company. This was the last 
requirement needed before beginning 
the work on the proposed high-speed 
transit lines. The commission’s order 
authorizing the Broad Street subway 
provides for a tube under Broad Street, 
with necessary branch lines extending 
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northeast and northwest that may be 
planned later; a subway in Ridge Ave- 
nue, extending from Broad Street to 
Highth Street, to Walnut Street, over 
the Schuylkill River by a new bridge 
near Sansom Street, thence in Chestnut 
Street to Forty-second Street, and 
thence by elevated railway over Wood- 
land Avenue to the city line. The 
project will cost about $11,000,000. 


Another Paper Appears. — “United 
Service” is a new monthly publication 
being issued by the Spokane United 
Railways, Spokane, Wash., for its em- 
ployees. M. W. Birkett, vice-president 
and general manager of the company, 
stated that he hoped the publication 
would become an institution and grow 
with the company. Its aim is to pro- 
mote friendship and understanding, to 
arouse interest among employees and 
to provide a means of communication 
for all branches of the service. 


Fares Increased.—An increase in fare 
on the lines of the Wahpeton-Brecken- 
ridge Street Railway, connecting Wah- 
peton, N. D., and Breckenridge, Minn., 
line from 5 to 7 cents as a temporary 
measure has been granted jointly by 
the North Dakota and the Minnesota 
Railroad Commissions. 

Ohio Company on Strike—City and 
interurban employees of the Stark Elec- 
tric Railroad, Alliance, Ohio, went out 
on strike on May 1 following the re- 
fusal of the company to accede to their 
demands for a 9-cent increase in wages. 
The company originally asked a 10-cent 
cut in hourly wages, but later modified 
this to a 4-cent cut. The men rejected 
the offer. 

Arbitration to Start May 19.—Arbi- 
tration proceedings looking toward a 
settlement between the Scranton Rail- 
way, Scranton, Pa., and its employees, 
who have sought a 17-cent wage in- 
crease, will commence on May 19. This: 
was decided recently following the de- 
cision of Bishop Hoban to act as third 
arbiter. The two other arbitrators are 
Attorney John M. McCourt for the 
company and L. F. Hart for the car 
men. Arbitration of wages is the 
carrying out of an agreement of a 
month ago whereby the men accepted 
the rush-hour run sought by the com- 
pany and consented to let the matter 
of wages go to arbitration. This ter- 
minated at that time the four-day 
strike, which was referred to in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL in the 
issue of April 12. 


More About One-Man Cars in Jersey. 
—In No. 1 of Vol. 4 of “Whys and 
Other Whys of the Trolley Situation,” 
published by the Public Service Rail- 
way, Newark, N. J., the connection be- 
tween one-man cars and better service 
is explained. The company claims that 
when this type of car is operated the 
service is better, headways shorter and 
the public accordingly pleased. The 
company contends further that they can 
be operated with the same speed as 
two-man cars and that they can be 
operated with a high degree of safety. 
Also that operation of the one-man 
cars works no hardship upon the train- 
men. Co-operation is asked of the 
patrons of the Public Service Railway, 
the. men and management in return 
pledging their utmost efforts in pro- 
viding good service. 
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Plan Arranged for Extension of 
Michigan Railroad Bonds 


The management of the Michigan 
Railroad, Jackson, Mich., has approved 
the extension for ten years of the matu- 
rity date of its $4,050,000 of first mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds due on May 1, 
to May 1, 1934, giving the holder at 
the same time his choice of two options. 

Under option A the holder of a $1,000 
bond who deposits his bond in accept- 
ance of the option, upon consumma- 
tion of the plan, will receive $1,000 
principal amount in first mortgage 
bonds to which will be attached the 
extension contract and new semi-annual 
coupons for interest at the rate of 6 
per cent per annum and $200 par value 
(two shares, par value $100 per share) 
of Michigan Railroad 6 per cent~pref- 
erence stock. 

Under option B the holder who de- 
posits his bond in acceptance of that 
option, upon consummation of the plan, 
will receive $1,000 par value (ten 
shares par value $100 per share) of 
7 per cent cumulative prior preferred 
stock of the Michigan Railroad and 
$800 par value (eight shares, par value 
$100 per share) of 6 per cent prefer- 
ence stock of Michigan Railroad. 


It is explained to the holders of the. 


Michigan Railroad first mortgage five- 
year gold bonds, Series A, 6 per cent, 
due May 1, 1924, that for many months 
the management of the Michigan Rail- 
road has been endeavoring to arrange 
for the refinancing of the $4,050,000 
of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds -.due 
May 1, but that prevailing conditions 
make it impossible to sell a new issue 
of securities for the purpose of refund- 
ing these bonds, so that the company 
will not be able to pay in cash the prin- 
cipal thereof at maturity. 

The outstanding $4,050,000 first 
mortgage bonds are part of an original 
issue of $4,500,000, of which $450,000 
bonds have been acquired and cance'ed 
through operation of the sinking fund. 
The company also has outstanding 
$4,000,000 of general mortgage bonds 
due May 1, 1924, and a floating debt 
of approximately $1,500,000 for ad- 
vances on open account. All of the 
general mortgage bonds, the floating 
indebtedness above mentioned and all 
of the capital stock of the Michigan 
Railroad are owned by a subsidiary 
of the Electric Railway Securities Com- 
pany. 

The extended bonds will be redeem- 
able, at the option of the company, at 
their face value and accrued interest 
at any time upon forty-five days’ pub- 
lished notice. The extension agree- 
ment to be executed by the company 
will contain protection provisions and 
for annual sinking fund payments be- 
ginning Nov. 1, 1926. 

President Cobb states that the Elec- 
tric Railway Securities Company, the 
holding company for the Union Rail- 
way Gas & Electric Company, of which 
the Michigan Railroad is a subsidiary, 
has agreed “to cause to be canceled or 
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otherwise satisfied all the general 
mortgage bonds” and the floating debt 
of the railroad company, “so that the 
company then will have no- funded 
indebtedness other than the first mort- 
gage bonds and no floating indebted- 
ness except current accounts.” 


Receivership in Birmingham 
Formally Lifted 


Receivership under which Birming- 
ham’s railway system has operated 
since 1919 was lifted on May 38 with 
the formal order of Judge William I. 
Grubb of the United States District 
Court, discharging Lee C. Bradley and 
J. S. Pevear, co-receivers. The Bir- 
mingham Electric Company, which pur- 
chased the properties of the Birming- 
ham Railway, Light & Power Company 
and of the Birmingham Tidewater Rail- 
way at the recent receiver’s sale, im- 
mediately took over full charge of the 
operation of the lines. 

All debts of the Birmingham Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company and of 
the. Birmingham Tidewater Railway 
have been paid and the final details of 
the reorganization have been completed, 
according to the reports filed in court 
prior to the order discharging the re- 
ceivers. 

Work on track changes by which the 
Tidewater Line, formerly an independ- 
ent line, will be consolidated with the 
other railway lines, under an agreement 
between the company and the city, will 
start as soon as material has been re- 
ceived, it is stated. Something like 
sixty days will be necessary to com- 
plete the changes, according to state- 
ments of company officials.- 

In the transfer of all properties of the 
Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., and of 
the Tidewater line to the newly organ- 
ized Birmingham Electric Company, 
referred to in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, issue of April 26, the Edge- 
wood Street Railway was not included. 


April 1 Deficit in Cincinnati 
$607,342 


Exclusive of the deferred city fran- 
chise tax for the period from Jan. 1, 
1920, to Oct. 1, 1923, which aggregates 
$1,312,500, the report of W. J. Kuertz, 
Cincinnati street railroad director, for 
March shows that the accumulated de- 
ficiency of the Cincinnnati Traction 
Company to April 1 is $607,342. Of 
that amount $429,342 represents re- 
turn on capital, and $175,000 franchise 
tax due the city from Oct. 1, 1923 in 
addition to $3,000 franchise tax due the 
city of Norwood. The total revenue 
obtained by the company during March 
was $782,890 while the expenditures 
were $815,447 leavine a deficit for the 
month of $32,557. The total number of 
revenue passengers for the month was 
9,032,651, as against 9,509,607 for the 
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same period last year, or a decrease 
of 476,956. Increased cost of fare, use 
of automobiles and inclement weather 
are assigned as some of the reasons for 
the falling off of street car patronage. 


$642,076 Net After Interest 
Charges for Key System Transit 


The Key System Transit Company, 
Oakland, Cal., has reported to the 
California Railroad Commission for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1923, regardless of 
ownership or control. On Dec. 31 the 
Key System Transit Company acquired 
the properties formerly owned by the 


San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Rail- — 


ways, which operated such properties 
from Jan. 1 to July 16, 1923. From 
July 17 to Dec. 30 the properties were 


operated by Hugh Goodfellow, Warren — 
Olney and W. I. Borbeck, trustees for — 


the bondholders. The report shows: 


/ 


$7,219,595 
51527,960° 


Operating revenues... - vine ae eee 
Operating expenses. 


Net revenue «05. <.1.sc1.s,409 co 


Revenue from auxiliary operations... . 137,837 


$1,829,471 
418,551 


Operating income: . ...,...,(ic4 <n 


$1,410,920 
Non-operating income...:............. 20,263 


Gross income........... Pans. $1,431,184 


The last-mentioned figure represents 
the amount available for rent of leased 
roads, interest payments on funded 
and unfunded debt, dividends on stock 
and additions to surplus. The annual 


{ 


; 


an 
$1,691,634 


interest charges of the Key System — 


Transit Company have been reported 
to the commission as $789,108. 


The © 


operating expenses of the company in- © 


clude $599,575 account of depreciation. 


$500,000 of Railway Stock Offered 


to Customers and Investors 


The Charleston Interurban Railroad, 
Charleston, W. Va., is offering direct to 


local investors $500,000 of its 6 per ~ 


cent cumulative participating preferred — 


stock of a par value of $100 a share at — 


the market at a price to yield about 7 
per cent. The stock will participate 
equally in additional dividends in any 


year after $6 per share has been paid 


on 15,000 shares of common stock. 
The company explains that it plans 


to use 4,250 shares of the preferred — 


stock for the purpose of acquiring all 
the capital stock of the Kanawha Valley 
Traction Company and Charleston Dun- 
bar Traction Company and 750 shares 
for the purpose of providing funds for 
paying for certain improvements to the 
property of the company, and that the 
residue of preferred stock will be used 


only for the purpose of purchasing — 


or retiring its bonds, or acquiring or 
making additions, extensions or im- 
provements to its property. None of 
the stock is to be used for additions, 
extensions, or improvements unless the 
net earnings of the company for the 
year preceding the proposed use of pre- 
ferred stock for such purpose shall at 
least equal the interest requirements 
on its funded indebtedness plus twice 
the amount of the annual dividends on 
the preferred stock then outstanding 
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and proposed to be issued for such pur- 
pose. In any case the par value amount 
of stock so used is not to exceed the 
actual cost or fair value, whichever 
shall be lower, of the additions, exten- 
sions or improvements for which the 
stock is used. 

The company explains that the earn- 
ings available for dividends on the pre- 


_ ferred stock and for depreciation are 


more than five times the dividend re- 
quirements on the preferred stock to 
be issued. The company reports a sur- 
plus of $191,153 for 1923 available for 
depreciation and dividends after the 
payment of taxes and operating’ ex- 
penses. The Kanawha Banking & 
Trust Company, Charleston, is partici- 
pating with the company in _ the 
offering. 


Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Earnings Down 


A comparison of the total reventies 
and expenses and net revenue from 
operation of the Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville Railroad, Gloversville, N. Y., 
for the fiscal year, with similar figures 
for the year 1922 follows: 


1923 1922 
Railway Operating Revenues— 
Freight revenue, steam di- 
CET a tl $569,014 $487,220 
Passenger revenue, steam 
division. . 51,811 42,104 
Passenger revenue, ‘electric 
SR PARION clays Shoe yee oxcc 2s vas 778,124 816,464 
All other revenue from ; 
transportation. ......... 57,049 52,561 
Revenue from other railway 
operations Cth. ae 14,859 11,296 
Total operating 
TEVONUES. ws hes ss $1,471,218 $1,409,648 
Railway Operating Expenses— 
_ Maintenance of way an 
Struetures. vee... ce ee $165,595 $166,201 
Maintenance of equipment.. 157,015 129,941 
"Traffic expenses........... 7,580 9,187 
OE RS Se ae 88,570 74,870 
‘Transportation expenses. 394,409 368,181 
“General expenses.......... 85, 522 82,099 
Total operating 
EXPENSES H).. .2 s s $898,695 $830,481 
Net operating revenues. $572,523 $579,167 
Per cent operating Sepensce 
to operating revenues. 61.09 58.91 


Gross revenues for the year were 
$1,471,219, the largest in the history 
of the company and an increase of 
$61,571 over the previous year. All 
classes of revenue showed an increase, 


_ with the exception of the electric divi- 


asad 


sion, which decreased $38,341, partly 
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due to the strike on the lines of the 
Schenectady Railway. 

The net income available for divi- 
dends was $169,469 in 1923 compared 
with $189,014 in 1922. Preferred divi- 
dends took $30,000 in each of these 
years, leaving a balance to profit and 
loss in 1923 of $139,469 compared with 
$159,014 in 1922. 


Bamberger Electric Makes 
Favorable Showing 


The Bamberger Electric Railroad, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, came out on the 
eredit side of the sheet in operation 
during 1928, according to the annual 
statement filed with the Public Utilities 
Commission recently by Julian Bam- 
berger. The net operating revenue was 
$127,943 and the operating income 
$79,694. 
_ The report shows that in 1923 the 
Bamberger Electric received $585,343 
from operating revenues, which in- 
cluded a passenger revenue of $428,577. 
During the year the road increased its 
passenger revenue $7,154 over that of 
1922. 

Despite an increase in freight and 
passenger revenue during 1923, the 
Bamberger Electric showed a decrease 
of $36,072 in net revenue as compared 
with 1922, the additional expense being 
caused by an increase of $51,668 in op- 
erating expenses over the preceding 
year. The company paid $8,539 more 
taxes in 1923 than in 1922, which made 
the decrease of $44,611 in operating 
income under that of last year. 

The total valuation of the road in- 
creased in 1923 over the preceding year 
by $47,595. In 1922 the balance was 
$4,155,589 as compared with $4,203,184 
at the end of last year. 


Permissible Return Earned 
in New Orleans 


The New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., for the first time since its organ- 
ization as the successor to the local at 
New Orleans, for the first three months 
this year earned a little more than the 
rate of return of 7.50 allowed, on a 
rate base of $53,628,449. It earned 
during that period a rate of return of 
7.66 on earnings of $1,026,922 as 
against 7.48 on $990,595 for the similar 
period in 1923. It is not likely that 
the earnings will be maintained at the 
recent rate in the months that are to 
follow, for with the coming of hot 


INCOME STATEMENT OF NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, INC. 


Railway Department: 
Twelve Months to 


-All Departments 
Twelve Months to 


Three Months March 31, 1924 Three Months March 31, 1924 
Operating revenue..............- $1,882,068 $7,567,255 - $4,014,885 $14,688,031 
Operating expenses, including re- 
newals and replacements reserve 1,269,386 5,196,112 2,546,835 9,508,297 
Net operating revenue. 612,682 2,371,143 1,468,050 5,179,734 
‘Taxes and uncollectible consumers’ 
SBROUMUB Sci oh es Os alesse bite wn 215,208 842,493 454,156 1,712,308 
Net operating income.......... 397,472 1,528,645 1,013,895 3,467,426 
‘Miscellaneous income............ 5,166 22,544 13,028 124,480 
Gross corporate income. $402,639 $1,501,189 $1,026,923 $3,591,906 
Bmmomibdeddemons....... 2:2... 5 6 eee eee MAT ae 563,991 2,214,957 
Balance available for ‘sinking 
fund requirements, dividends and 
surplus reserve, in cen? “hea 
aro OA CLG 8 SES ee $462,931 $1,376,949 
Co avtasey iad ae a $53,628,449 $53,447,368 
(SSSR OLESEN en a 7.66 6.91 
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weather and the closing of the schools 
and the exodus to the country and sea- 
side a decline may be expected. Cer- 
tainly the increase is too small to hold 
out any immediate prospect of a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas, electrie light 
and power and railway fares. How- 
ever, the report shows that with better 
equipment the corporation has been 
able to increase its earnings, giving 
promise ultimately of a reduction of 
charges all along the line. The gross 
income of the corporation for the 
twelve months from March, 1923, to 
March, 1924, was $3,591,906, or a rate 
of return for the year of 6.91. 


Smaller Loss for New York 
Transit Lines for Quarter 


Although the operations of electric 
railway companies in New York City 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1923, 
resulted in a loss of $413,000, the 
improvement over the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year was $281,- 
000. The rapid transit lines showed an 
improvement of $564,000, but failed, 
however, to meet all fixed charges dur- 
ing the quarter by $679,000.. The show- 
ing made by the surface lines was not 
as good as in the same quarter of the 
previous year. Operating revenues fell 
off $270,000. Net corporate income for 
the current quarter amounted to $266,- 
000 or $283,000 less than last year. The 
following comparative income state- 
ment made public recently by the New 
York Transit Commission summarizes 
the results of operation for the 
quarter, compared with the previous 
year: 


Quarter Ended Sept. 30 
1923 1922 


Item 

Passenger fares.........- $31,525,530 $30,893,507 
Other operating revenues. 2,330,706 2,417,116 
Total street railway ; 
operating revenues.... $33,856,236 $33,310,623 

Street railway operating 
CXPENACS)... sys travers $23,902,817 $23,770,802 
Street railway taxes.. 1,945,574 2,019,379 

Income from street me 
way operations. . $8,007,844 $7,520,442 
Other income........... 1,281,568 1,519,227 
Gross income......... $9,289,415 $9,039,669 
Fixed charges..........- 9,702,045 9,732,829 

Net corporate income 
OND) iloss..ne.tet ae D$412,631 D$693,160: 


The operating ratio on rapid transit 
lines decreased from 68.19 for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1922, to 65.89 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1923, 
whereas on surface companies it in- 
creased from 75.24 to 76.74. For all 
companies the operating ratio decreased 
from 71.36 to 70.60. 


Cities Service Has Good Report 


The report of the Cities Service Com- 
pany, New York, for 1923, wh'ch has 
just been issued, shows a substantial 
increase in earnings over the preceding 
year. The gross earnings were $16,- 
602.562, as compared with $14,658,971 
in 1922, and net to stock was $13,468,- 
760, as compared with $11,847,119. 
This was the equivalent, after the de- 
duction of preferred dividends, to 
$18.28 a share earned on the average 
amount of common stock outstanding 
during the year. In 1922, $14.88 was 
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earned on the common stock then out- 
standing. ' 2 

Gross earnings of the Cities Service 
Gompany which came from public 
utility subsidiaries alone increased 385 
per cent to $11,278,508 from $8,347,546 
in 1922. In spite of the fact that the 
oil industry became demoralized because 
of the abnormal overproduction of 
erude oil, the gross earnings of the 
company's oil. division showed a decline 
of less than $1,000,000, the amount for 
1923 being $5,324,054, as compared with 
$6,311,425 in 1922. 

The earnings from utility properties 
alone were not only sufficient to take 
care of all expenses, interest charges 
and the preferred dividend, but also 
provided a substantial balance for the 
common stock, all of the earnings 
from the oil operations of the com- 
pany’s subsidiaries being applicable to 
the common stock. 

The company operates 372 miles of 
electric railway with 822 cars. It 
serves a population of 650,000 and in 
1928 the railway lines carried 97,199,484 
passengers. 


Public Hearing on Valuation Petition. 
—The State Corporation Commission 
has set May 6 as the date for a public 
hearing in Petersburg, Va., on the peti- 
tion of the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company for a valuation for rate mak- 
ing purposes by the State Corporation 
Commission. The commission has set 
May 5, for a similar hearing in Rich- 
mond on a petition to value the Rich- 
mond property in the same way. 


Receivership Lifted. — The Coney 
Island & Brooklyn Railroad, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on April 1 resumed the operation 
of its lines, which had been in the 
hands of the receiver, Lindley M. Garri- 
son. The lines controlled by this com- 
pany are the Franklin Avenue, DeKalb 
Avenue and Smith Street lines of the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit System. 


Securities Authorized in Reorganiza- 
tion.—Another step in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Cleveland, Southwestern & 
Columbus Railway, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was completed recently when the Public 
Utilities Commission authorized the 
Cleveland & Southwestern Railway 
& Light Company to issue $8,500,000 
of securities, of which $4,000,000 will be 
preferred stock, $400,000 common stock, 
and the remainder bonds. 


$4,439,664 Damages Claimed in Mon- 
treal_—Rendition of account with dam- 
ages of $4,439,664 from trustees and 
former directors of the Montreal Tram- 
ways & Power Company, Ltd., are 
asked by the new board in an action in 
which the writ was taken out recently. 
It is alleged that the affairs of the com- 
pany have been mismanaged, and that 
the sum represented in the action has 
been lost. It is to recover this money 
that the claim has been laid. 


Surplus of $6,209.—The revenue of 
the Eureka Street Railway, Eureka, 
Cal., in 1923 was $85,583. The net 
surplus for the year was $6,209. On the 
city lines 1,510,783 passengers were 
carried, This is a municipal line. 


Loss for Year $10,208.—The North- 
western Pacific Railroad, San Francisco, 
Cal., reports to the Railroad Commis- 


sion for the year 1923 that its operat- 
ing revenue was $7,994,091 and operat- 
ing expenses $5,908,323, giving a net 
operating revenue of $2,085,768. In- 
terest, rent, taxes and other deductions 
totaled $2,274,074. The net corporate 
loss for the year was $10,208. The 
surplus at the beginning of the year 
amounted to $4,397,627. Miscellaneous 
additions to surplus for 1923 amounted 
to $13,487 and miscellaneous deductions 
were $98,492, leaving an accumulated 
surplus at the end of the year of 
$4,307,415. 


Surplus Shows Improvement. — For 
the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 19238, the 
Tygarts Valley Traction Company, 
Grafton, W. Va., earned $51,317. Oper- 
ating expenses were $37,165 and net 
earnings $14,152. After the considera- 
tion of interest on funded debt, taxes 
and other items, the net gain for the 
year was $8,998. In 1922 the surplus 
was $7,940. : 


Issue of $1,570,000 for Transit.—The 
Rapid Transit Commission of Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, recently directed .a bond— 


issue of $1,570,000 for the completion of 
the rapid transit. When this issue is 
made the original appropriation of $6,- 
000,000 for the subway and rapid tran- 
sit will be complete. The bonds bear in- 
terest at 52 per cent. 


Accumulated Deficit $557,881—The 
Union Traction Company, operating in 
Santa Cruz, reports to the California 
Railroad Commission for the year 1923 
that its operating revenue was $73,059, 
and operating expenses $90,996, giving 
a net operating loss of $17,937. Inter- 
est, rent, taxes and other deductions 
totaled $35,485. The net corporate loss 
for the year was $52,926. The deficit 
at the beginning of the year amounted 
to $236,075. Miscellaneous additions to 
surplus for 1923 amounted to $839 and 
miscellaneous deductions were $249,219, 
leaving an accumulated deficit at the 
end of the year of $557,881. 


Net Revenue Increased.—The electric 
railway properties of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, namely, the Portsmouth 
Electric Railway and the Concord Elec- 
tric Railways, operating in Portsmouth 
and Concord, N. H., realized a total 
revenue of $314,912 in 1923. This is 
compared with $332,786 for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1922. ‘The total operat- 
ing expenses showed a falling off 
from $288,925 in 1922 to $263,645 for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1923. The net 
revenue for 1923 was $51,267, against 
$43,861 in 1922. 


Poor Showing in Everett.—Accord- 
ing to reports filed by the Pacific North- 
west Traction Company, Everett, 
Wash., and its subsidiary company, the 
Puget Sound International Railway & 
Power Company, the year 1923 was 
less profitable to these companies than 
the preceeding year. The Pacific North- 
west Traction Company operates the 
electric interurban lines between Bel- 
lingham and Mount Vernon, a stage 
line between Mount Vernon and Everett 
and an electric line between Everett 
and Seattle. The Puget Sound Inter- 
national operates the Everett Street 
railway system. Its stock is all held 
by the Pacific Northwest. The net in- 


come transferred to profit and loss was 


$177,482, or $85,557 less than for 1922. 


City Loses Appeal Against Railway. 


—The Pennsylvania Supreme Court on — 
May 1 refused to allow the city of 


Philadelphia to appeal against the deci- 
sion of the Superior Court in upholding’ 
the finding of the Public Service Com- 
mission in the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit Company valuation case. Denial of 
the right to appeal was based on the 


city’s failure to ask for that privilege: 


within thirty days from the date of the 
Superior Court’s order. 
Court sustained the Public Service Com- 
mission in finding that the valuation 


—_ 


The Superior — 


of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit prop- ~ 


erty was more than $200,000,000, and 
in justifying the present rate of fare. 


Savin Rock Amusement Property 
Sold by 
Connecticut Company, New Haven, on 
April 80, agreed to sell to Frederick 


Levere all of its holdings at Savin 
Rock, West Haven, for the sum of’ 


$350,000. The property includes a con- 


‘siderable strip of shore front, the rail- 


road grove, the park and White City. 
The terms of the sale, it is understood, 
call for $50,000 down and the balance 
in ten years. The transaction must be 
indorsed by Federal authorities. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Levere’s attorney plans. 
are being worked out to rejuvenate 
Savin Rock and bring large amuse- 
ment enterprises to the shore. 


Gold Bonds Offered —A. B. Leach & 
Company, Inc., and P. W. Chapman & 
Company, Inc., New York, are offer- 
ing at 99% and accrued interest, to 
yield more than 7 per cent, $1,500,000 
of the Durham Public Service Company, 
Durham, N. C., refunding mortgage 7 
per cent gold bonds, series “A.” The 


Connecticut Company.—The ~ 


bonds are dated April, 1, 1924, and are 


due April 1, 1949. The proceeds of 
this issue of bonds will be used for the 
retirement of the company’s outstand- 
ing general mortgage gold bonds and 
to reimburse the company for additions 
and betterments already made to the 
properties, and for other corporate 
purposes. 


$1,409 Loss for California Road.— 

The Bakersfield & Kern Electric 
Railway, Bakersfield, Cal., reports to 
the Railroad Commission for the year 
1923 that its operating revenue was 
$105,042; operating expenses $97,501, 
giving a net operating revenue of 
$7,541. Miscellaneous non-operating 
revenue amounted to $60. Interest, 
rent, taxes and other deductions totaled 
$9,010. The net corporate loss for the 
year was $1,409. The surplus at the 
beginning of the year amounted to 
$54,482.40. Miscellaneous additions to 
surplus for 1923 amounted to $45.34, 
leaving an accumulated surplus at the 
end of the year of $53,118. Bakersfield 
is a city of about 20,000 inhabitants. 


Railway Bonds Extended at Increased 
Interest.—Drexel & Company, Phila- 
delphia, and Bonbright & Company, 
Inc., New York, announced on April 26. 
that on May 1 they would buy at par 
and accrued interest the 5 per cent im- 
provement mortgage bonds of the 
North Hudson County Railway. At 
the same time the Public Service Rail- 
way, Newark, successor to the North 
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Hudson County Railway, announced 
hat it would extend these bonds so 
hat they would mature on May 1, 1926, 
with interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
er annum, payable May 1 and Nov. 1. 
[he present lien of the mortgage in- 
jenture securing the bonds will remain 
impaired for the principal and 5 per 
ent of the interest on the extended 
yonds, which will be guaranteed as to 
wrincipal and interest, including the 
idditional 1 per cent of interest, by in- 
lorsement by the Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey. 


Net Revenue Shows Decrease.—The 
eport of the Tacoma Railway & Power 
Jompany, Tacoma, Wash., showed that 
‘ailway operating revenues of the com- 
yany for 1923 were $1,567,849, a de- 
rease of $17,925 from the year before, 
vhile the railway operating expenses 
vere $1,318,515, or $64,207 more than 
or the previous year. The net revenue 
f $249,334 was $82,183 less than for 
922. The traffic account showed 27,- 
60,794 regular passengers carried, 
68,175 revenue transfers and 2,801,893 
ree transfers, a total of 30,530,862 pas- 
engers, in addition to which there were 
,196,696 free rides to employees. The 
erage fare received from revenue 
assengers was 5.481 cents, and con- 
idering all passengers, including free 
ides it was 4.978 cents. 

Wants to Operate Buses.—The Wash- 
ngton & Rockville Railroad, of Mont- 
comery County, Md. has made appli- 
ation to the Maryland Public Service 
jommission for permission to discon- 
inue its service between the District 
f Columbia and Forest Glen, Md., 
nd substitute bus service. In its ap- 
lication the company said that in 1923 
he gross receipts were $26,578 and 
perating expenses and taxes totaled 
23,033 without provision for depre- 
iation or return upon investment. It 
urther claims that there has been a 
urther decrease in patronage this year 
nd now the operating expenses and 
axes are greater than the revenue. 
the petition said that if the discon- 
inuance of the line would retard de- 
elopment the company would agree to 
un one-man safety cars until there is 
n improvement in conditions. 

Miami Beach Line Sold.—In a recent 
eview of its operations Fitkin & Com- 
any, New York, reports that since the 
rst of the current year the firm has 
equired a number of utility properties, 
mong which is the Miami Beach Elec- 
tic Company, which operates the street 
ailway systems in Miami and Miami 
each, Fla. 

Accumulated Surplus $30,734.—The 
ngels Flight Railway, operating in 
os Angeles, reports to the California 
ailroad Commission for the year 1923 
1at its operating revenue was $39,780 
nd operating expenses $25,944. In- 
srest, rent, taxes and other deductions 
ytaled $3,875. The net corporate in- 
ome for the year was $10,105. The 
urplus at the beginning of the year 
mounted to $28,429. The company de- 
lared dividends of $7,800 during the 
ear, leaving an accumulated surplus 
t the end of the year of $30,734. 


Loss for Nevada County Line.— 
he Nevada County Traction Company, 
rass Valley, Cal., reports a net corpo- 
ite loss for 1923 of $5,376. 


Book Reviews 


L 


- Car Lighting by Electricity 

A practical treatise on the construction, 
operation, inspection and maintenance of 
the car lighting systems in use on Ameri- 
can railway cars. By Charles W. T. Stuart, 
foreman of car lighting, Philadelphia ter- 
minal, Pennsylvania Railroad. Published 
by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

This book covers very completely 
the practical features of jlighting sys- 
tems for railway cars. These include 
the storage battery system, the various 
types of head-end turbo-generator sys- 
tems, and the axle generator systems. 
The matter included is almost entirely 
descriptive, the aim being, as stated in 
the preface, to present the various 
phases of car lighting in a manner so 
that the principal worker in the field, 
the engineer, or the student, may find 
a comprehensive presentation of such 
phases of the subject as may have a 
direct interest for him, or that may, 
in a general way, assist in the better- 
ment of the art of car lighting. 


EMF Electrical Year Book 


Edited by Frank H. Bernhard and a staff 
of contributing editors. 1,672 pages, 9 x 12, 
illustrated. Published by Electrical Trade 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Book, 


The EMF Hlectrical Year 
which is now issued for the third time, 
is according to the statement on the 
title page “An encylopedia of current 
information about the expanse of the 
electrical industry, with a dictionary of 
electrical terms, and a classified direc- 
tory of electrical and related products, 
and their manufacturers in the United 
States and Canada.” No departure has 
been made in this third edition from 
the original plan of the book. The 
manufacturers’ company entries in the 
general alphabetical treatment of 
topics have been considerably con- 
densed, and certain listings of manu- 
facturers have been dropped. In the 
place of this material several hundred 
illustrations have been added through- 
out the book. The arrangement is 
entirely alphabetical, as in a cyclopedia, 
making the information readily avail- 
able. Electric railway information ac- 
cordingly is scattered throughout the 
book, although there is a short sum- 
mary and statistical article on the 
subject. 


Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook 

Prepared by a staff of specialists. Lionel 
S. Marks, editor in chief, professor of me- 
chanical engineering Harvard University. 
Second edition, revised; 2,000 pages, flex- 
ible, 44 x 7. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inec., New York City. 

This is the second edition of Marks 
Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook. The 
first was published in June, 1916, since 
when it has run through eleven print- 
ings, with a total of 65,000 copies. The 
second edition has been thoroughly re- 
vised, and the material in every section 
has been brought up to date. Much new 
material also is included. The subjects 
which have undergone most change in 
this edition are: hydraulics, heat, iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metals and alloys, 
bearings, steam boilers, internal com- 


bustion engines, aeronautics, and air 
compressors. 

As in the previous editions, the mate- 
rial is combined into fifteen main sec- 
tions. Section 10, covering transporta- 
tion, includes the subjects of auto- 
mobiles, railway engineering, marine 
engineering, and aeronautics. Con- 
sideration of electric railway transpor- 
tation as such has been entirely omitted, 
but the handbook contains much infor- 
mation and data of practical use to the 
electric railway mechanical engineer. 


Super-Power as An Aid to Progress 

By Guy E. Tripp. The Knickerbocker 
Press, New York. 60 pp. 

This book is a reprint of various 
articles and addresses by Mr. Tripp on 
the subject of super-power. They have 
been collected and form an interesting 
treatise on many of the social, eco- 
nomic and political aspects of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Tripp attributes a large 
part of the progress in civilization 
during the last century to the increase 
in the amount of power under the con- 
trol of man. This has permitted him 
to increase his production without a 
corresponding increase in his own 
labor. The corollary to this is that 
as power is made more abundant, more 
easily utilized and more available to 
more people, further progress will be 
made, and this in part is the purpose 
of the publication of these addresses. 


A Motorman’s Message to You 

By John Henry Boyce. Published by the 
author at South Bend, Ind. 23 pp. 

The message is, briefly: Think, do 
the best you can, give service, avoid 
accidents, help sell transportation. The 
author, who has been in the train 
service of the Chicago, South Bend & 
Northern Indiana Railway since 1909, 
moralizes in a constructive way on these 
thoughts, and concludes with the warn- 
ing: “You are the dispatcher of your 
own career over the railroad of time, 
and you can either clear the tracks 
to the City of Success, or you can 
wreck your career in the Valley of 
Defeat.’”’ It would be well if there was 
wider acceptance of the kind of philos- 
ophy contained in this little book. 


Handbook on Fire Protection 


Compiled and published by Western 
Actuarial Bureau (Fire), Chicago, Il. 


This handbook, which is published in 
loose-leaf form, has been prepared to 
cover safe practices in building con- 
struction. Nine general sections are 
included, covering classification of 
buildings, walls, protection of openings 
in fire walls, protection of openings in 
exterior walls, floors and roof and sup- 
ports, floor openings, roof openings, 
courts, exterior attachments. Diagrams 
and descriptive matter are included to 
illustrate safe practice. 

It is proposed to add sections to the 
book from time to time. Some of the 
special sections proposed are on elec- 
tric railway car houses and cars, to be 
considered at the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association convention this month. 
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Mr. Spencer in New Office 


Toronto Municipal Railway Official Ad- 
vanced to Post of Assistant to 
the General Manager 


A. T. Spencer, engineer of way of 
the Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion, Toronto, Ont., operating the mu- 
nicipal electric railway there, has been 
appointed assistant to the general man- 
ager of the commission, D. W. Harvey. 
Temporarily, at least, no successor to 
Mr. Spencer as engineer of way will 
be appointed, and he will continue to 
supervise the operations of the way de- 
partment. 

Mr. Spencer has had full charge of 
the commission’s heavy program of 


A. T. Spencer 


track rehabilitation and extension. This 
has, indeed, been a big job. He has 
rebuilt all but 50 miles of track and 
has improved the lines formerly oper- 
ated privately and tied them in with 
the old so-called Civic lines. It is not 
derogatory to the Toronto Railway to 
say that the lines which the city took 
over on the acquisition of the property 
were in bad physical shape. This was 
well known then. It is certainly well 
known now. 

Mr. Spencer was appointed to the 
important position of engineer of way 
of the Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion in May, 1921, in anticipation of 
the extensive rehabilitation program 
which began when the commission took 
over the local lines the following Sep- 
tember. This work might have been 
proceeded with in a leisurely manner, 
but the idea of leisure in rehabilitating 
the property of the Toronto Railway 
did not enter into the thought of the 
Toronto Transportation Commission. 
The city had suffered too long from bad 
tracks, poor cars and other inconven- 
lences to be at all tolerant of any pro- 
gram which countenanced dallying with 
the work in hand. 

Consequently, quantity production 
methods had to be worked out for the 
reconstruction of nearly 200 miles of 
track, and the proposition was handled 
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so well under the direction of Mr. 
Spencer that all of the work was done 
during the past two seasons, and this 
year’s program will be quite small. In 
order to carry out this work success- 
fully in the very short space of time in 
which Mr. Spencer accomplished it, he 
had to resort to many novel methods 
and to exercise a great deal of ingenu- 
ity. The story of his resourcefulness 
in this direction was written without 
his knowledge in an article which 
appeared in the ELrcrric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for April 1, 1922. 

Mr. Spencer brought to the work 
which he did at Toronto a fund of 
information gained while serving with 
other railways and while engaged in 
other similar lines of work. For a few 
months prior to his appointment under 
the Toronto Transportation Commission 
in May, 1921, he acted as assistant 
engineer in the railways department of 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario. Before that he had been 
connected with the Montreal Tramways, 
first as assistant engineer in charge of 
maintenance of way, and later as chief 
engineer of this department. Previous 
to that, he was employed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway on grade revision 
in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. 
In 1907 he was appointed assistant 
engineer of the Montreal Park & Island 
Electric Railway, and it was from this 
company that he went to the Montreal 
Tramways. 

Mr. Spencer entered upon his engi- 
neering career in 1901 with the Domin- 
ion Coal Company and the Sydney & 
Louisburg Railway. He was born in 
Nova Scotia, and there received his 
general and technical education. In all 
the work that he has done, Mr. Spencer 
has shown a remarkable capacity for 
carrying out the job efficiently. 


Mr. Cann, Toledo Commissioner, 
Enters Bus Field 


Wilfred E. Cann, who has_ been 
Street Railway Commissioner at Toledo 
since the beginning of service-at-cost 
operation under the Milner ordinance, 
has resigned, effective June 1, or sooner 
if convenient. The notice of resigna- 
tion was sent to Mayor Brough and the 
board of control on May 3. 

Mr. Cann was appointed by former 
Mayor Schreiber and took office on 
Feb. 1, 1921. Before going to Toledo 
he was assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Detroit United Lines in 
Detroit. He had charge of interurban 
properties of the company for several 
years. 

He announced at Toledo that he has 
accepted an advantageous offer from 
the Brockway Corporation, Cortland, 
N. Y., in charge of the engineering de- 
partment. This company makes a com- 
plete line of gasoline motor bus chassis 
in three models and a line of trackless 
trolleys made in two distinctive models. 
It is said that Mr. Cann expects to 
maintain a residence at Toledo for a 
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year and may arrange to have his office 
in some Middle Western city. | — 
In a letter to the Mayor Mr. Cann 
said: : ‘2m t 
The pleasant associations I have enjoyed 
in Toledo, my firm belief in the service-at- 


cost plan of operation and a sincere desire’ 
to see Toledo’s transportation system es-— 


- tablished on an efficient basis are factors 


that have made it extremely difficult for 
me to arrive at my present decision. I am 
deeply grateful to the members of the 
board for their kindly assistance and sup- 
port. If at any time I can be of service 
to the city I trust you will feel free to 
eall upon me. “q 


J. M. Stoddard Promoted to | 
General Manager 


John M. Stoddard, for the last twelve 
years superintendent and assistant to 
general manager of the Long Island 
Electric Railway and the New York & 
Long Island Traction Company, Ja- 
maica, L. I., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the former company, 
succeeding Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews,’ 
who was recently appointed co-receiver | 


! 


J. M. Stoddard 


with E. J. Ashmead of the New York 
& Long Island Traction Company. 

Mr. Stoddard entered the railway 
field in 1894 as ticket agent and tele- 
graph operator of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad. Eight years later he was 
appointed train dispatcher for the Rapid 
Railway, which operated between De- 
troit and Port Huron. Next Mr. Stod- 
dard became connected with the Public 
Service Railway, Newark, N. J., in 1904 
as an assistant division superintendent. 
He resigned this position in 1905 to be- 
come connected with the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where he served in the capacity 
of dispatcher, assistant — trainmaster 
and supervisor of inspectors. In 1910 
Mr. Stoddard entered the employ of 
the New York & Long Island Traction 
Company as chief of the timekeeping 
and mileage department. His untiring 
devotion to the job, coupled with his 
natural ability, won for him the posi- 
tion of superintendent of that company 
as well as the Long Island Electric 
Railway, succeeding in that position 
I. B. Clarke, resigned. 


R. L. Weber, chief electrical engineer 
of the Kansas City Railways, Kansas 
City, Mo., has gone ‘to Boston to take 
up his duties as engineer in the elec- 
trical division of Stone & Webster. 
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H. H. Porter Made President of 
' Brooklyn City Railroad 


H. Hobart Porter, a vice-president of 
the road, was on May 6 made president 
of the Brooklyn City Railroad to suc- 
ceed Frank Lyman, advanced to the 
new office of chairman of the board. 
Clinton E. Morgan, general manager of 
the company since 1921 and vice-presi- 
dent and general manager since No- 
vember, 1922, continues in these capaci- 
ties in full charge of operation. 

Lindley M. Garrison, receiver for the 
old Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 
appointed Mr. Porter in 1920 as direc- 
tor of operations of the surface lines 
of that company in add‘tion to the 
Brooklyn City Railroad, of which he 
was then the operating chief. Under 
that arrangement he was responsible 
for the operation of the line of the Nas- 
sau Electric Railway, the Brooklyn, 
Queens & Suburban Railroad and the 
Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad. 

Mr. Porter is a member of the firm 
of Sanderson & Porter. In addition to 
his connection with the Brooklyn Cty 
Railroad he is president and director of 
the American Water Works & Electric 
Company, president and a director of 
the Brooklyn City Development Cor- 
poration, vice-president and a director 
of the James Mills Orchards Corpora- 
tion, director of the National Surety 
Company, director of the Plattsburgh 
Traction Company, vice-president and 
director of the Queens Borough Gas & 
Electric Company and a director in the 
Washington Water Power Company, 
the West Penn Company, the West 
Penn Power Company, the West Penn 
Railways and the West Pennsylvania- 
Monongahela Company. 


Major Philip Mathews, United States 
Army, retired, has been appointed chief 
executive officer of the New York Tran- 
sit Commission, effective May 15. 
Major Mathews succeeds in this capac- 
ity Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, who re- 
signed about a year ago. He is a 
graduate of West Point. He went to 
France in February, 1918, and was 
chief of staff for the Eighty-third Divi- 
sion. From 1921 to 1923 he served as 
assistant to Col. Haskell, director of 
American Relief in Russia, being in 
charge of railway transportation. This 
appointment-is a step in the reorgan- 
ization of the commission in accord 
with the passage of the Adler bill creat- 
ing the new City Board of Transporta- 
tion. 

Fae Nears] 


Obituary 


Frank G. Ewald, chief engineer of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, died on 
April 27 in Evanston. 


Franklin J. Spaulding, insurance 
manager for the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corporation, successor to the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, died 
on May 1. He was born in Springville, 
Erie County, N. Y., and went to Brook- 
lyn in 1895. The same year he entered 
the employ of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company. He was the origi- 
nator of the idea of the insurance re- 
‘serve fund and was made manager for 
the trustees of that fund. 
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Steady Business Conditions Indicated 


Orders for Materials Handling Equipment Reflect This—Comments 
of Electric Railway Executives from All Parts of the 
Country Give Same Indication 


HE manufacturer of materials 
handling equipment has an unusual 
opportunity to be informed on business 
conditions generally, for his product 
goes into practically every industry. 
Speaking to a representative of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., on last 
Monday, Charles Piez, president Link 
Belt Company, with plants in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis and on the 
Pacific Coast, and offices in the prin- 
cipal industrial centers, summarized 
the status of that company’s business. 
“Our plants as a whole,’ said Mr. 
Piez, “are running at 85 per cent of 
their normal forty-eight hours per week 
capacity. The Philadelphia plant in 
January, February and March did not 
show up so well, but there has been a 
large increase in orders and produc- 
tion in April and we look for a con- 
tinued upward trend in the Eastern 
territory. For the Middle Western 
plants business has been brisk, and the 
same applies, but in increasing meas- 
ure, for the Coast plant and office. 
“Such hesitation as exists on the part 
of buyers is due, so the buyers them- 
selves state, to the disturbance of the 
forthcoming election and the Washing- 
ton political situation. Financial and 
business conditions of the country gen- 
erally, however, are sound and stable.” 
At a recent meeting of the American 
Electric Railway Association executive 
committee, whose membership hails 
from all parts of the country, each 
executive was asked as to the trend of 
riding and business conditions in gen- 
eral in his community. In some cities 
riding was off slightly and in others 
it was better than the corresponding 
month last year. Most of those execu- 
tives from cities where the riding was 
off slightly in March attributed it to the 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York May 6, 1924 
Rohe electrolytic, cents per lb. . 
oppe wire base, cents per lb.. 

£2 cents per lb. 
Zinc, cents per.|b.. 
Tin, ‘Straits, cents per ‘Ib... 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless minerun, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 


Roads, gross tons,....0.........0.++- $4,425 
Somerset minerun, Boston, net tons...... 2. 325 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. 1.875 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 2.175 
Central, Tl, screenings, Chicago, net tons. 1.90 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons.. 2.50 
Materials 
Hubber covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

SMe oe oS >. $6.50 


wWelbersat wirebase,N.Y.,centsperlb. 17. 50 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without pace: $2.20 


Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots) N. Y., per g AR $0.97 
White lead, in oil (100-lb. keg), 

cents per ib., carload lots. .... 12.25 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal... $0.925 


late spring and the fact that Easter 
this year came in April instead of 
March, which brought the Easter shop- 
ping riding a little later this year than 
last. There was no distinctive indica- 
tion of any change in business upward 
or downward and the impression gath- 
ered was that conditions generally are 
steady. These indications tend to show 
that, while there is some falling off in 
certain lines, the talk about a general 
slowing up of business is largely 
psychological and the reflection of the 
pessimistic mind. 


Key System Transit Spends 
$18,000 on New Motors 


As the beginning of a policy of 
modernization of its rolling stock, it is 
reported that the Key System Transit 
Company, Oakland, Cal., will soon be 
in the market for new cars. 

In line with the same policy the com- 
pany has recently ordered twelve new 
GE-240 motors from the General Elec- 
tric Company to be installed in some 
of its center-door cars of the type used 
in service to the Oakland ferry. 

These motors will replace GH-66 
motors and will cost $18;000. 

An order has been placed for six new 
double-end air equipments, consisting 
of D.H.-25 motor-driven air compres- 
sors with three-point suspension, com- 
pressor governors and M-24-A brake 
valves. The total cost of new control 
equipment recently ordered by the Key 
System for installation at Oakland is 
set at $11,700 and of the air equipnient 
$5,508. 


New Company Organized to Make 
Lumnite Cement 


The Atlas Aluminate Cement Com- 
pany has been formed, with offices at 25 
Broadway, New York City, to manufac- 
ture high alumina cement. For some 
time an increasing interest on the part 
of engineers has been shown in the 
French high alumina cements, which 
have at the end of twenty-four hours 
a greater strength than that of port- 
land cement at twenty-eight days, and 
resistance to the chemical attack of sea 
water and sulvhate bearing ground 
water. Although more expensive than 
other cements in first cost, because it is 
manufactured from raw materia's con- 
sisting largely of high grade aluminum 
ore, the exceptional characteristics of 
this cement have developed in Europe a 
substantial market for the product. For 
this reason the Atlas company was 
formed to acquire the so-called Spack- 


760 


man patents, which cover the manufac- 
ture of all high alumina cement in the 
United States. After several months’ 
experiment the company is now pre- 
pared to produce “Lumnite” cement at 
its factory at Northampton, Pa., in am- 
ple quantities to meet any demand. 

The special qualities of “Lumnite” 
cement are said to make it particularly 
valuable in railway construction and 
maintenance. Reconstruction or repair 
of concrete work may be made one day 
and put in service the next with a 
minimum of interference with traffic, 
shop work and use of terminals, yards 
and carhouses. 

Lumnite cement is essentially alumi- 


nous. Its chemical composition in 
round numbers is as follows: 
Per Cent 
Silica, magnesia, insoluble, loss, 
(lt Herre Sa ceiscan Mie ao Obit oo 26 5 
Alumina; CAISOs)i vei cueietsl steerer 49 
Lime (CaO) 


Iron oxides 


Western Advertising Concerns 
Pass to Collier 


The Western Advertising Company, 
which controls the advertising space in 
the street cars of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County and one of the largest 
concerns of its kind in the country, 
and the Ewing Hill Company, which 
holds car advertising contracts in 
southern Illinois, have been purchased 
by Barron Collier, New York City. 
The Western and the Ewing Hill com- 
panies, allied organizations, have offices 
in the Merchants-Laclede Building, St. 
Louis. The purchaser will assume the 
management of the local offices on 
June 1. 

The Western Advertising Company 
was organized by Ewing Hill in 1886. 
Daniel A. Hill, Webster Groves, Mo., 
president of the Western, will continue 
with the new management either in 
St. Louis or New York City, but his 
brother Ewing Hill, vice-president of 
the Western and president of the Ewing 
Hill Company, will retire. Mr. Collier 
was a vice-president of the Ewing Hill 
Company. Bruce Dougan is second 
vice-president of the Western and 
G. M. McGunnegle secretary-treasurer. 
Other officers of the Ewing Hill Com- 
pany are: J. B. Lackev. New York, 
secretary, and Daniel A. Hill, treasurer. 


SRT RE AT LS 


Rolling Stock 


Pittsburgh Railways. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has placed orders for 225 cars in three 
different lots, 100 multiple-unit. semi- 
steel, center-entrance cars with the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, 60 mul- 
tiple-unit, semi-steel. center-entrance 
cars with the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany and 65 one-man, two-man cars 
from the Standard Steel Car Company. 
The cars are almost identical with re- 
spect to their specifications. The seat- 
Ing capacity of all will be the same, 
namely, fifty. The one-man, two-man 
cars, however, will weigh 35,000 Ib., 
compared with 36,000 lb. for the others. 
These cars also will be equipped with 
K-43 G2 control and Van Dorn couplers. 
The general dimensions of the cars will 
be identical. The specifications for the 
160 m.u. cars, of which the other 65 will 
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be duplicates, except for the differences 
already noted, are as follows: 


Date of order...... March 24 and April 22 
Date: of sdeliveryiater:. «+s Beginning August 
Seating weamecisyameires « . . 2s ccuss cle SER 
Total. Weigiitemmeaeen ss. ee ee een 36,000 Ib 
Bolster centers, length......... 241: LG Mime 
TiGN St Oreteie cs 2 6s we ee 45 ft. 0 in. 
"Trucks twheelbaseuge~o.. 1.0 ee ee 5 ft. 6 in 
Width? OVerreMeetNe 6c 5 oc. ene ese & ft) 2 ime 
Height, rail to trolley base...... LO ft. 4a 
BOGY Sr scmtrmeteie veo eae Semi-steel 
Boeke go) ge 4 | | ree ae Cherry 
Headlining...... Haskelite, white enameled 
FROOGLE Geert CEES) Cio a oo a oie we win alias Monitor 
Aly Spr aKOSrammneeeiers s:..0 s Tes Not yet decided 
ATIMSLUPEMPGARIDSS) oo ccie els eve ere ere lene Plain 
Axles Ati ebeeis. . - A.E.R.E.A. Standard 
BUMDCES Se aeeeeDis. - Hedley anti-climber 
Car signalssystem......... Not yet decided 
Car trimimingsiees.....--- Not yet decided 
Side "PeSrineamteey. .- ce ee een eees Stucki 
Controlisseannn Westinghouse remote switch 
Cotiplersieametene. . oo. cal Not yet decided 


Curtain fixturesii......... Not yet decided 
Curtainimavetialenn. ....... Not yet decided 
Designation signs ....Pittsburgh standard 
Door-operating mechanism, 

Pittsburgh standard 
Pave DORR ME iide sess oy ees Cleveland 
Fenders or wheelguards....Not vet decided 
Gears, and pitiions:.......... Nuttal helical 
Hand brakes 


Heater <equipmentis....... 40% Consolidated 
Heagiishts) ieeiieies.s «ass Not yet decided 
JOURN ANE WERDER ra. 2 «6 oc ie cieyseccle eae Plain 
Journal boxes, 

Symington A.E.R.E.A. Standard 
Lightning arresters........ K-3. condenser 


Motors...Westinghouse 514-P, inside hung 


Paint wie ee eet ss 0s, wa Chrome orange 
ReESISTCLS aise eile so: oe ce International R7 
SANGOrs heme a ayrhe cere Nichols-Lintern 
Sash TCU Ser epee «ss ove 0's Not yet decided 
Seats: stc.acie aeeeteeierel Cross and longitudinal 


Seating material Rattan 
Slack adjuster ...... Pittsburgh Railways 
Springs ieee anise sae 8 Not yet decided 
SCODs/UMCACS Memmi b a sslinfo «aie el'e is «rere Feralun 
Trolley catchers or retrievers, 
; Not yet decided 


Trolley sbastrppieee ish o¥.0 6 a\s'ees Nuttall 13-E 
"Tr Ovley A wWwiGlI Satter 6)s arc ee 6-in. diameter 
Yip ghee OO 255 eee Arch bar 
Ventilators i aaeersmrn 6. Perry and Peerless 
Ba oelet Kee 12.4.) 3 OR Rolled steel 26-in. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La., has announced the 
specifications for fifty-five new cars. 
These cars are very similar to the 900 
type of the company, of which twelve 
are now in operation and six more are 
on order from Perley A. Thomas. They 
differ only slightly from the 800 type, 
of which seventy-five were built by Brill 
and twenty-five by Thomas. They are 
designed along lines similar to the 400 
type, but are heavier and stronger, with 
the idea possibly of using them to haul 
trail cars at some future date. The 
steel posts on the light-weight 400 
type have been replaced by wood posts 
on the platforms and wood-filled tee- 
posts between the windows. The de- 
tailed specifications follow: 

Type of car, 


Double-end double-truck passenger 
Seating capacity 52 


Bolster centers, length....... 22 Tt. 5 in 
Length iO@verpalioie fess ccs y esi 47 £t. 8 in 
Truck wheelbase............... 4 ft: 10)" in: 


"WHEN, OMCRRe ees pecs eee wel ee 8fts 7% 
Height, rail to trolley base....11 ft.°53} in. 


Bod y..s.Gxva sates 5 .Copper bearing steel 
Interior trim . oa Cherry 
Hieagilin ine meeieietes > srele se 8 6s sania Agasote 
Petite a he a 00.0 ee ey CY 


Air brakes...25 Westinghouse and 30 G.E. 
Car Sisnal GSymteGiewn vine se es ..Faraday 


Car trimmings. . .Bronze 
Control == 3 spate K-68A 
Curtain_ fixtures: =. Forsyth 
Curtain material ... . Pantasote 
Destinatronesilemises als suse ©. wiere cies Keystone 


Door-operating mechanism, 


National Pneumatic - 


Wheelstardsmamieiccs «+ - +s H. B. Lifeguards 
Hand brakes . .. Peacock staffless 
Headlights ...Crouse-Hinds 


Journal bearings. -Bronze, lead-lined 
Journal boxes....M.C.B. standard 44x8 in. 
Lightning arresters ........ Aluminum cell 
Motors, 

60 G.E. No. 263; 50 Westinghouse No. 306 
Registers ....International, hand operated 
Sanderaiic woeebiee sa ctas +s. Nichols-Lintern 
Sash ‘fixturesitiiee ec... O. M. Edwards 


- purchase of seven new cars of the — 
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Seats. i sant tues ccs» os ate halen Se eee 
Seating material-.. -:....Wood, slat 
Slack adjuster ..... .American Brake 
Step treads....../ American Abrasive Metals 


Trolley catchers 


Ohio Brass 
Trolley base 


Ohio Brass 


Trucks: eWeek ee eee Brill 76-B2_ 
Ventilators. Railway Utility honeycomb 
GELS o.. ee eee ae 3 in., cast iron 


El Paso Electric Railway, El Paso, q 
Tex., has appropriated $50,000 for the — 


Birney one-man type. 

Key System Transit Company, Oak- - 
land, Cal., it is reported, will be in the» 
market soon for new rolling stock. 

Indianapolis Street Railway, Indian-— 
apolis, Ind., will purchase twenty-five _ 
modern cars. The amount estimated to © 
purchase the cars is put at $315,000. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La., is contemplating the © 
purchase of additional cars of the type. 
described elsewhere in this issue. The — 
experimental car recently completed. 
was built in the company’s shops, but 
it is planned to purchase other cars of — 
this type from car builders. 


Detroit. Department of Street Rail- - 
ways, Detroit, Mich., awarded the con-- 
tract on bids opened April 8 to the 
McGuire - Cummings Manufacturing 
Company for furnishing fifty. Peter. 
Witt type car bodies at $8,665 each. . 
Contract was also awarded the General 
Electric Company for furnishing fifty _ 
electric equipments at $3,388 each. The 
contract for trucks for the above cars 
was not awarded. Bids were asked on ~ 
100 complete outfits, but it was decided 
to order only fifty at this time and pos-- 
sibly order fifty more later. 


Track and Line 


Sacramento, Cal.—A contract . will — 
probably be let within the next few 
days for the construction of the new | 
union electric terminal in Sacramento. 
Bids were opened by J. B. Rowray of — 
the Sacramento Northern on April 24. _ 
They are on a 100-ft. x 58-ft., three- — 
story building. In addition to the ma- 
terial that will be used in the structure — 
itself a considerable amount will be ex- i 
pended for cross-overs and other spe- | 
cial work included in the terminal plan. — 


Trade Notes 


American Insulating Machinery Com- — 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has brought out 
a new signal based on familiar prin-— 
ciples but embodying certain novel fea-— 
tures. The main changes consist in — 
the simplification of the apparatus, a 
reduction in weight placed on the poles, 
the elimination of bore studs and the © 
substitution of micarta for certain 


metal parts. 

International Steel Tie Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, reports prospects for 
business this year are excellent. he 
company is now shipping ties for 7 
miles of track to the Havana Electric 
Railway, Havana, Cuba. This constru 
tion consists of 5 miles of new tra 
and 2 miles of rebuilt track. Anoth 
recent shipment is for 4 miles of tr 
at Portland, Ore. Another lot of 
sent to San Diego, Cal., will comple 
28 miles of track which that company 
now has laid with International ties. — 


